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CRIMINAL  APPEAL. 


"  You  will  be  invited  to  consider  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal." — (H.M.  the  King's  Speech,  12th  February,  1907). 


RITING  on  this  subject  in  this  Review  some  years  since, 


VV  I  concluded  my  remarks  by  saying  something  to  the 
effect  that  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  was  still  in  the 
future,  but  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  not  have  to 
wait  for  it  until  our  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  ques- 
tion by  another  sensational  trial  and  another  verdict  and 
sentence  about  the  justice  of  which  the  public  would  entertain 
the  gravest  and  most  harassing  doubt.  The  case  then  in 
question  was  the  notorious  Maybrick  affair,  the  result  of  which, 
scarcely  anybody  doubted,  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  It 
occurred  nearly  half  a  generation  ago,  and  the  victim  of  it  has 
only  recently  had  her  shackles  thrown  off,  whether  by  a 
"pardon,"  or  by  release  on  ticket-of-leave,  I  do  not  know,- 
nor  does  it  affect  the  question  very  much.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  well  remembered  by  most  people,  but  a  short  recapitu- 
lation is  not  out  of  place.  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  accused  and 
found  guilty  of  poisoning  her  husband  with  arsenic ;  the 
details  as  I  recall  the  matter  were  loathsome  and  squalid, 
although  the  parties  occupied  a  fair  position.  The  defence 
was  continued  after  the  sentence,  and  the  lady's  advocates 
claimed  that  they  completed  it  by  tracing  the  arsenic  found 
in  Maybrick's  house  to  himself,  he  having  procured  a  large 
quantity  for  his  own  use  a  few  months  previously  to  his  death, 
and  by  proving  that  he  used  to  take  arsenic  in  his  food  and 
drink  in  sufficient  quantities  to  account  for  what  the  post- 
mortem examination  disclosed  in  his  remains.    On  the  other 
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hand,  Mrs.  Maybrick  was  shown  to  have  used  an  arsenical 
face- wash,  the  prescription  for  which,  by  an  American  physi- 
cian, was  found  after  the  trial — in  her  bible  of  all  places — it 
having  been  made  up  for  her  by  a  chemist  in  Paris,  as  testi- 
fied by  his  books.  The  ways  of  many  ladies  are  peculiar  when 
their  personal  appearance  is  in  question,  and  it  appeared  that 
those  face-washes  were  very  largely  in  use,  and  that  it  was  a 
very  common  thing  for  ladies  to  use  fly-papers  containing 
arsenic  to  make  them  when  they  were  not  otherwise  procur- 
able. In  passing,  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  present  case 
the  fibre  of  fly-paper  was  not  found  on  the  post-mortem 
examination  in  the  food  or  medicine  used  by  the  deceased,  and 
as  I  have  indicated,  there  was  grave  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
most  people  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  and  positive  certainty 
in  the  minds  of  many  that  she  was  guiltless  of  murder.  To 
almost  all  the  verdict  and  sentence  were  a  shock,  and  although 
there  was  no  appeal,  public  opinion  was  so  strong — no  senti- 
mental, shrieking,  or  hysterical  opinion,  but  a  strong  wave  of 
conviction — that  the  Home  Office  commuted  the  capital  sen- 
tence to  one  of  imprisonment  for  life.  I  have  often  heard  it 
said  that  conscious  innocence  in  such  circumstances  helps  the 
suflerer  to  bear  his  misfortune,  but  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  fancy 
the  consciousness  of  being  innocent  must,  apart,  of  course, 
from  spiritual  consolation,  bring  the  most  dolorous  pang — to 
think  that  relatives  and  friends,  and  all  who  know  and  have 
heard  of  you,  are  convinced  that  you  are  guilty  of  a  crime  you 
probably  never  dreamt  of,  and  that  you  are  execrated  as  a 
thing  outside  the  law — possibly,  as  in  the  Maybrick  case,  out- 
side common  humanity,  must  be  a  crushing  calamity. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  the  Beck  case,  one  of  mistaken 
identity,  where  an  innocent  man  suffered  conviction  and 
imprisonment,  and  public  attention  is  at  present  occupied  with 
the  cases  of  Edalji  and  Lewis.  A  writer  of  distinction  has  in- 
vestigated that  of  Edalji,  and  appears  to  have  convinced  him- 
self at  all  events  of  his  innocence  of  the  crime  he  was  found 
guilty  of ;  the  Home  Office  first  shortened  his  sentence  and 
afterwards  released  him,  but  with  the  stigma  of  conviction 
still  clinging  round  him.  The  conviction  of  Lewis  appears  to 
have  been  in  legal  strictness,  if  no  more,  a  failure  of  justice. 
Going  back  further,  was  there  not  the  case  of  a  man  who  was 
sentenced  to  death  for  a  murder  which  the  notorious  Charles 
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Peace  afterwards  confessed  himself  guilty  of,  who  narrowly 
escaped  hanging,  and  who  received  a  pardon"  years  after- 
wards, when  Peace  had  expiated  his  crimes  ?  And  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  others  may  now  be  languishing  in  prison  for 
offences  which  they  have  not  committed,  but  who,  once  con- 
victed of  them,  had  no  means  of  appealing  against  their  con- 
viction, even  if  the  means  of  proving  their  innocence  was  in 
their  hands. 

For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which,  generally  speaking,  I,  in  common 
with  many,  consider  superior  to  any  other,  there  is  practi- 
cally no  appeal  whatever  in  Criminal  Law.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  points  of  law  may  be  reserved  for  consideration,  if 
the  Judge  presiding  at  a  trial  thinks  it  right,  but  appeal  pure 
and  simple  is  non-existent.  In  a  civil  action,  when  a  party 
believes  he  is  aggrieved  by  a  decision — whether  he  is  so  or 
not— he  can  appeal  to  some  other  tribunal  than  that  which 
has  heard  his  case.  But  for  the  criminal,  or  alleged  criminal, 
there  is  no  appeal,  properly  so  called,  on  the  facts  on  which  his 
conviction  has  been  obtained.  There  is  nothing  left  for  him 
but  a  petition  to  the  Crown — a  highly  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
procedure  which  always  reminds  one  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Courts  of  Equity  had  their  origin,  and  which  it 
may  be  interesting  to  some  to  mention  here,  if  only  to  show 
how  a  perpetuated  absurdity  can  throw  a  bridge  across  the 
centuries,  and  enable  the  pallid  ghosts  of  the  almost  mythical 
first  Edwards  to  whisper  to  His  Majesty,  King  Edward  the 
Seventh,  that  he  is  not  in  all  respects  as  modern  a  monarch  as 
he  thinks  !  Which,  by  the  by,  reminds  me,  a  propos  of  nothing 
in  particular,  that  it  is  not  the  only  matter  in  which  we  are 
not  as  "tout  a  fait  jeune  siecle  "  as  we  sometimes  are  disposed 
to  imagine  ourselves.  To  quote  from  what  I  have  already 
written  on  this  subject : — 

The  most  superficial  student  of  English  law  does  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  manner  in  which  arose  the  institution  called,  in  the 
legal  parlance  of  our  days,  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  but  more  popularly  known  by  its  old  name  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  For  those  who  are  not  students  of  law,  superficial  or  other- 
wise, it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  make  a  few  prefatory  remarks  before 
calling  attention  to  the  remarkable  similarity  there  exists  between  the 
origin  of  the  equity  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  a  somewhat  similar  jurisdiction  in  matters  coming  within  the 
scope  of  British  criminal  law. 
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We  learn,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  jurisdiction  in  equity 
arose  from  the  necessity  "  to  correct  or  mitigate  the  rigour,  and  what 
might  in  a  proper  sense  be  termed  the  injustice  of  the  common  law." 
It  was  always  held  that  the  principles  of  the  common  law  were  founded 
on  equity.    While  the  common  law,  as  it  was  subsequently  understood, 
was  in  course  of  formation,  it  was  capable  of  being  extended  to  cases 
not  yet  expressly  provided  for  by,  but  falling  within  the  spirit  of,  the 
existing  law.    And,  furthermore,  the  principles  of  equity  might  be 
otherwise  applied  by  the  courts,  according  as  circumstances  dictated. 
But,  in  course  of  time,  precedents  were  established  and  considered 
binding,  and  it  grew  more  and  more  difficult  to  make  new  precedents 
without  interfering  with  those  already  established.     Hence  it  arose 
that  the  common  law  became  a  system  inelastic  and  inflexible,  incap- 
able of  accommodating  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  new  circumstances. 
Wrongs  occurred,  for  which  there  was  in  legal  strictness  no  remedy, 
although  it  was  one  of  the  principles  of   the  law  that  there  is  no 
wrong  without  a  remedy.    "  There  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy,"  said 
the  law.    The  ancient  lawyers  ingeniously  classified  the  remedies  which 
were  available  for  each  particular  description  of  wrong.    If  a  com- 
plainant did  not  happen  to  choose  the  proper  technical  mode  of  seeking 
a  remedy  for  his  injury,  he  not  unlikely  found  he  was  without  redress. 
If  his  choice  of  a  writ  was  unfortunate — if  he  selected  the  wrong  form 
of  writ — his  action  failed.    He  was  floundering  about  in  a  sea  of 
trouble ;  half  a  dozen  ropes  were  thrown  out,  but  only  one  of  them 
was  capable  of  bringing  him  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  he  grasped — the  right 
one,  and  justice  (perhaps)  hauled  him  ashore — the  wrong  one,  and  the 
technical,  pedantic  jade  slipped  the  rope  and  left  him  to  his  fate  ! 

Clearly  there  was  something  wrong.  Equity  came  to  the  rescue 
and  threw  the  sufferer  a  rope  on  her  own  account,  by  means  of  which, 
if  he  did  not  accomplish  his  deliverance,  he  was  enabled  to  support 
himself  until  he  had  solved  the  puzzle  and  laid  hold  of  the  cable  exactly 
suited  to  his  weight.  When  the  law  failed  in  the  manner  indicated, 
the  subject  in  his  distress  had  it  open  to  him  to  petition  the  king  of  his 
grace  to  afford  him  redress.  The  king,  in  early  troublous  time,  had 
generally  enough,  or  more  than  enough,  on  his  hands  to  occupy  his 
attention,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  at  home 

"  In  the  fascinating  rattle 
Of  the  complicated  battle." 

than  in  the  soberer  and  less  attractive  employment  of  patching  up 
differences  between  his  subjects  and  healing  the  wounds  of  those  who 
had  suffered  in  the  attempt  to  play  with  the  edged  tools  of  the 
common  law.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  on  grounds  of 
natural  justice — untrammelled  by  the  technicalities  of  the  law. 
In  this  way,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  court  of 
the  Chancellor  came  to  be  recognised  as  a  tribunal  distinct  from  the 
Law  Courts.  It  was  employed  to  provide  remedies  for  cases  which,  as 
far  as  the  latter  were  concerned,  were  remediless.  The  aid  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  invoked  by  "Humble  Petition"  as  the  king  had 
been.  Now,  here  we  have  the  analogy.  The  subject  was,  or  imagined 
he   was,  aggrieved,  but  he  had  no  court  to  go  to  for  relief.  He, 
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therefore,  petitioned  the  king.  This  was  away  back  in  the  misty  times 
anterior  to  the  days  of  King  Edward  III.  And  it  may  be  parentheti- 
cally remarked  that  from  the  reign  of  that  monarch  until  the  latter 
years  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  system  of  Humble  Petition  continued  to 
prevail  in  a  modified  form  as  the  recognised  mode  of  procedure  in 
equity.    All  this  was,  however,  only  in  civil  matters. 

As  regards  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject,  our  condition  is, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  what  it  was  in  the  da3''s  before  Cregy  was 
fought,  before  printing  had  been  invented,  before  Columbus  had  dis- 
covered America.  This  is  hard  to  realise,  yet  it  is  pure  matter  of  fact. 
The  "  equity  side  "  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  our  Criminal  Court  is  the 
same  to-day,  as  the  methods  adopted  for  administering  equity  in  civil 
matters  in  the  da3^s  of  the  Plantaganets. 

A  woman  is  indicted  for  the  crime  of  poisoning  her  husband.  She 
protests  her  innocence  and  human  nature  itself,  for  its  own  credit,  leans 
to  a  belief  in  her  innocence  until,  at  least,  she  is  incontestably  proven 
to  be  guilty.  She  is  tried  before  a  judge  and  jury,  and  that  judge  and 
jury  are  convinced  of  her  guilt.  On  the  responsibility  of  their  oaths, 
and  in  obedience  to  their  own  consciences,  they  decree  that  she  is  guilty, 
and  she  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Against  this  sentence  there  is  no 
appeal  in  law.  The  prisoner's  case  may  have  been  mismanaged,  and, 
if  a  new  trial  could  be  had,  she  might  under  better  guidance  be  able  to 
demonstrate  her  innocence.  But  she  cannot  have  a  new  trial.  The 
verdict  and  sentence  are  dissented  from  by  a  large  section  of  the  public, 
who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  case  with  painful  interest.  The 
first  feeling  of  the  great  majority  of  persons  on  hearing  of  the  sentence 
is  one  of  surprise,  followed  by  reflection,  succeeded  by  doubt.  The 
news  of  the  verdict  is  received  with  surprise  in  the  very  court  in  which 
the  unfortunate  woman  has  been  tried.  And  even  those  who  think 
the  verdict  is  right  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is,  after  all,  a  doubt 
whether  the  condemned  woman  is  guilty.  Better,  they  say,  let  us  try 
the  matter  over  again  :  let  us  spare  no  pains  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand, 
hanging  a  woman  for  a  crime  she  has  never  committed,  and,  on  the 
other,  letting  loose  on  society  a  guilty  woman  carrying  with  her  a  load 
of  unexpiated  crime.  But,  no  !  you  cannot  try  her  again.  She  is  a 
murderess  once  for  all  before  the  law.  If  her  innocence  is  clearly 
shown — the  jury  notwithstanding — the  Crown  will  extend  her  a  "  free 
pardon  "  for  a  crime  of  which  she  is  guiltless.  Can  absurdity  go  farther  % 

Again,  she  is  a  convicted  murderess,  condemned  and  adjudged 
worthy  of  death.  She  protests  her  innocence  of  the  crime  of  murder, 
admits  that  she  has  sinned  against  her  husband,  but  protests  that  she 
has  not  poisoned  him.  Many  virtuous  persons,  many  well-meaning 
ones,  many  Pharisees,  forgetting  the  Christian  admonition,  cannot  put 
her  avowed  offence  out  of  mind  ;  they  are  borne  away  by  it  and  say, 
let  her  die  the  death,  she  is  guilty.  Others,  on  calm  consideration, 
believe  her  guilty  and  lower  their  thumbs  also.  But  others,  again, 
believe  she  is  not  guilty.  And,  as  neither  she  nor  her  friends  can 
have  the  charge  again  tested  by  a  public  trial,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
remedy  provided  for  the  civilly  afflicted  in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Plan- 
taganets. The  monarch,  of  his  grace,  is  begged  to  review  the  case. 
The  Criminal  Equity  Court,  not  yet  formally  established  or  acknow- 
ledged, as  the  civil  one  was  in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  invoked  by 
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humble  petition.  The  monarch  refers  the  petition  to  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State  to  consider.  He  considers  it.  He  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  prisoner's  husband  did  not  die  of  poison ;  therefore, 
the  prisoner  is  not  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  and  shall  not  be  hanged. 
He  comes  also  to  tlie  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  wished  and  tried  to 
poison,  but  did  not  succeed.  Justice  shall  be  done.  The  prisoner  is 
guilty  of  attempt  to  murder — a  crime  for  which  there  was  no  previous 
trial.  This  is  not  worthy  of  death  ;  but,  in  accordance  with  equity, 
for  this  crime  the  prisoner  shall  have  a  new  sentence  and  shall  be 
incarcerated  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  parallel  is  complete,  or  as  nearly  complete  as  it  can  be.  The 
law  cannot  try  the  offender  twice,  but  equity  can  find  a  way  of  doing 
it.  Equity  and  common  sense  admit  that  the  law  is  at  fault.  There 
is  no  admitted  legal  machinery  for  remedying  the  wrong  which  may 
be  done,  although  the  question  is  the  supreme  one  of  life  or  an  igno- 
minious death. 

It  is  time  there  should  be  an  end  of  this.  It  surely  is  time  that 
the  Legislature  should  put  an  end  to  this  anarchronism — this  outrage 
on  common  sense.  An  innocent  accused,  found  guilty,  should  with 
proper  safeguards,  have  a  recognised  tribunal  at  which  he  would  have 
the  right  to  demonstrate  his  innocence. 

And  it  is  manifestly  absurd  that  he  must  depend  on  a 
movement  of  public  sympathy  in  his  favour  to  save  him  from 
unmerited  and  ignominious  death  or  scarcely  less  ignominious 
imprisonment. 

The  remedy  in  the  shape  of  the  , establishment  of  a  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  has  been  more  than  once  before  Par- 
liament, but,  for  some  reason  which  the  uninitiated  find  it 
difficult  to  comprehend,  that  Court  is  still  in  the  limbo  of  the 
future.  Some  say  juries  would  be  more  ready  to  convict — 
would  feel  less  responsibility  if  they  knew  that  their  verdict 
was  open  to  appeal,  and  that  it  might  be  set  aside  and  a  new 
trial  ordered.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  an  utter 
begging  of  the  question :  appeal  in  civil  cases  from  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  might  be  denied  on  the  same  ground.  And 
in  any  case,  if  a  properly  constituted  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  gave  their  judgment  setting  aside  a  verdict,  they 
would  give  their  reason  for  setting  it  aside,  and  it  is  somewhat 
hard  to  imagine  how  this  could  lessen  a  juror's  feeling  of 
responsibility — in  fact  the  argument  is  all  the  other  way,  as, 
in  present  circumstances,  a  verdict  may  be  set  aside  by  the 
Home  Office  without  assigning  any  reason  whatever  for  it, 
and  the  juror  is  left  to  his  reflections  as  to  whether  he  and  his 
peers  were  of  average  intelligence,  or  whether  the  officials 
who  reheard  the  case  in  private  were  his  superiors  in  that 
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respect,  or  had  evidence  before  them  that  he  had  not.  The  juror, 
however,  knows  very  well  that,  if  the  accused  has  anything  like  a 
meritorious  case,  his  verdict  is  not  of  necessity  final,  and  that  it 
maybe  reconsidered,  and,  therefore,!,  for  my  part,  do  not  think 
that  his  feeling  of  responsibility  would  be  lessened  by  the  fact  of 
there  being  a  proper  Appellate  Tribunal,  but  that  it  would,  if 
possible,  be  increased.  Doubtless,  however,  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  erection  of  a  Criminal  Appeal  Court. 
One  has  only  to  look  abroad  a  little  to  realize  the  abuses  it  is 
open  to.  Those  abuses — how  to  guard  against  them — are  the 
real  stumbling-block.  But  the  fact  that  a  thing  is  capable  of 
being  abused  is  no  reason  for  vetoing  it,  if  it  is,  in  itself  ne- 
cessary. The  machinery  of  the  Home  Office  for  administering 
what  I  describe  as  Criminal  Equity  is  unsatisfactory,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  otherwise.  As  an  Appellate 
Tribunal  the  Home  Office  is  as  obsolete  as  the  Star  Chamber. 
Its  secret  sittings,  the  evidence  on  which  it  acts,  also  secret, 
and  its  decisions,  unexplained  and  mysterious,  are  things  un- 
exampled in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  all  a  perfect 
antithesis  of  our  judicial  system,  and,  even  taking  it  for 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  very  few  innocent 
people  are  convicted  of  crime  they  did  not  commit,  is  it  not 
enough  that  one  person  in  five  thousand  may  suffer  such  a 
dire  calamity  to  warrant  that  that  person  should  have  a  proper 
Court  to  look  to  ?  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  answer  to 
the  question,  and  probably  the  Home  Office  will  be  the  first  to 
welcome  the  reform — when  it  comes. 

That  it  may  be  at  hand,  just  now,  is  apparent,  although 
Bills  on  the  subject  have  been  lost  before.  But  the  Bills  of 
private  members  are  open  to  many  casualties  that  a  Govern- 
ment measure  is  exempt  from,  and  as  a  measure  on  this  sub- 
ject has  now  been  promised  by  Ministers  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  one  may,  without  too  much  optimism,  expect  that  this 
desirable  addition  may  shortly  be  made  to  the  Criminal  Code, 
and  that  we  shall  have  done  at  length  with  the  ways  of  the 
Plantagenets. 

George  D.  Clancy. 
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SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  CANADA. 

MEMBERS  of  Parliament,  in  the  England  of  the  late 
Education  Bill,  were  led  to  tell  half-truths  about 
Canada  ;  and  the  Quarterly  Review  for  last  April  told  educa- 
tionally-distracted England  that  "the  remedy  [lies]  .  .  , 
in  the  adoption  and  adaptations  to  English  circumstances  and 
requirements  of  some  principle  like  the  allocation  of  rates  by 
members  of  different  religious  bodies  to  separate  schools, 
maintained  by  their  own  bodies,  which  is  in  force  in  Canada." 

But  this  is  misleading.  The  School  Question  has  many  a 
time  distracted  Canada  too  ;  but,  if  settled  at  all  there,  it  has 
certainly  not  been  settled  by  any  uniform  system ;  nor  even  by 
the  various  legal  systems  being  applied  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Things  are  not  what  they  seem.  Men  are  so 
sensitive  about  this  matter  of  religious  education,  so  many 
deep  hostilities  are  stirred  by  the  mention  of  it,  the  hostile 
minds  of  men  are  so  quickly  awakened,  so  alert,  so  much  on 
fire,  when  it  is  publicly  discussed  ;  the  political  passion  re- 
sulting is  so  dangerous  to  Ministries,  that  Canadian  govern- 
ments also  ride  at  comparative  ease,  if  only  the  children  of 
men  of  various  religions  and  races  are  allowed  to  be  at  school, 
with  a  minimum  of  strain  on  their  parents'  consciences,  pre- 
judices, or  feelings. 

And  so  in  Canada  there  are  several  systems,  and  many 
evasions  of  laws,  many  pretences,  much  theorizing,  and 
pedantry ;  counterbalanced  by  yielding  to  the  facts  of  French 
traditions,  of  English,  of  Irish,  of  Catholic,  and  of  Protestant — 
without  which  yielding  there  would  be  no  peace  in  that  land. 

"  Nothing  really  is  as  it  seems  to  be.  The  whole  system  is 
one  of  evasions,  and  compromises,  and  untruths.  The  law  is 
really  never  carried  out  in  any  particular.  The  whole  system 
is  chaos,  qualified  by  good-natured  jobbery  and  evasions.  The 
only  true  thing  is  that  the  result  is  as  bad  as  bad  can  be  ;  and 
that  is  the  last  thing  you  would  care,  or  dare,  to  say.  Our 
education  is  like  our  other  systems — ridiculous."  Thus  is  it 
all  lumped  together,  and  judged  fit  to  be  swept  away  by  a 
high  idealist  and  critic  of  the  sham  of  the  politics  he,  to  his 
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indignation,  has  passed  through.  Anyway,  readers  will  see 
how  Canada  is  not  one,  but  multiple  ;  and  they  will  have  to 
look  with  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  lived  in  that  country  if 
they  wish  to  have  an  exact  working  knowledge  of  how  things, 
there,  really  are.  Probably,  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  it  is 
more  necessary  to  discount  the  law,  the  rule,  the  declaration, 
in  America — and  Canada  is  America — than  in  western  Europe. 
Canada  is  a  country  where  publicans  vote  for  prohibition  laws. 

To  pass  across  this  modern  Dominion  is  as  if  one  went  from 
England  to  Turkey  ;  each  of  even  her  smallest  provinces  is  to 
be  compared  in  size  to  one  of  the  British  Isles.  "  Mother  of 
Nations, "  one  of  her  poets  has  prophesied  of  her.  Neverthe- 
less, over  this  immense  area  there  are  still  not  6,000,000 
people.  And  yet,  in  a  province  with  the  population  of  Dublin 
you  have  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  Governor,  a  full  Execu- 
tive, a  Supreme  Court  of  Judges,  and  a  Superintendent  of  that 
province's  special  system  of  Education.  As  has  been  said,  this 
education  matter  has  been  arranged  so  as  somehow  to  give 
schooling  to  children  of  clashing  religions  and  races. 

Roughly  speaking,  with  regard  to  religions,  Canadian 
Catholics  are  over  2^  millions.  Methodists  are  under  1 
million,  Presbyterians  nearly  900,000,  Episcopalians  nearly 
700,000,  Baptists  over  300,000.  A  million-and-a-half  of  Canada's 
population  may  be  set  down  as  of  French  descent. 

The  Canada  to  which  emigrants  are  going  now  is  the 
West  (beyond  Manitoba),  those  "  North-West  Territories,"  as 
they  used  to  be  called — the  present  provinces  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  ;  (Athabasca  and  Assinoboia  have  disappeared 
from  the  map).  These  new  provinces  have  now  a  population 
of  about  half-a-million  ;  soon  to  equal,  no  doubt,  the  combined 
population  of  the  old  eastern  Maritime  Provinces,  of  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  But 
between  that  west  and  this  east  there  lies  old  Canada,  now 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  formerly  French  Lower  Canada  and 
English  Upper  Canada,  and  these  still  have  the  bulk  of  the 
Dominion's  population  ;  the  earlier  Catholic  province  having 
over  1,500,000,  the  latter,  Protestant,  over  2,000,000.  Now,  it 
is  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  only  that  Catholic  taxes  go  to  purely 
Catholic  schools,  and  Protestant  taxes  to  schools  purely 
Protestant.  Nor  is  this  without  the  modification,  that  in 
Ontario  such  a  distinction  is  made  only  for  lower  schools — 
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high  schools,  collegiate  institutes,  and  universities  are  "  un- 
sectarian  "  in  Ontario. 

QUEBEC. 

In  Quebec,  indeed,  from  lowest  to  highest,  the  institutions 
of  education  are  sectarian.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  not  to  say 
Jewish.  There  is  one  Education  Council,  under  a  Government 
Superintendent,  naturally  of  the  Catholic  majority.  But 
there  are  two  Committees,  one  Catholic,  one  Protestant,  prac- 
tically independent  of  each  other.  The  Catholic  Committee 
is  composed  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the  civil  province 
of  Quebec,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  Catholic  laymen, 
appointed  by  the  provincial  governments — Canada  has  at  least 
nine  "  Home  Rule  "  governments — and  the  Protestant 
Committee  is  composed  of  as  many  Protestants  as  there  are 
laymen  on  the  Catholic  Committee,  and  of  other  Protestants 
whom  these  may  associate  with  themselves.  It  has  been 
insinuated  that  when  the  Committees  sit  together,  the  more 
numerous  Catholics  outvote  the  Protestants.  But  the  Com- 
mittees do  not  sit  together;  in  nearly  35  years  they  sat 
together  but  twice.  Each  Committee  has  practically  a  free 
hand  in  everything  concerning  its  own  people  ;  at  least,  the 
Protestant  Committee  has  a  free  hand ;  for,  as  to  the  Catholic 
children,  it  is  the  cure  who  has  absolute  power  to  choose  all 
school-books  on  questions  moral  and  religious.  Religious 
teaching  must  be  given  in  every  school.  There  is  the  usual 
conscience  clause.  The  Catholic  children  learn  the  Catechism, 
and  they  learn  something  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  as 
well  as  of  Bible  history.^  The  Protestants  learn  Bible  history, 
and  read  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  learn  some  of  the  psalms  and 
gospels  by  heart. 

As  has  been  said,  not  only  the  "  public  schools,"  but,  also 
high    schools,   colleges,   seminaries,    normal    schools,  and 

iPour  I'Evangile,  nos  Im-es  de  messe  nous  donnent  les  extraits  qui  se  lisent  aux 
cinquante-deux  dimanches  et  aux  principales  fetes  de  Tannee  ;  et  c'est  tout.  En 
sorte  qu'on  peut  trouver  non  pas  des  enfants,  mais  des  adolescents,  des  jeunes 
lilies,  des  honimes  et  des  f emmes  qui  sont  quelquefois  I'elite  de  nos  colleges,  de 
nos  pensionnats  ou  de  nos  paroisses,  et  qui  n'ont  jamais  lu,  par  exemple,  les  pages 
sublimes  qu'on  appelle  la  Guerison  de  I'avetigle-ne,  le  Discours  sur  la  Montagne, 
les  Discours  apres  la  Cene  ou  la  Resurrection  de  Lazare.    .    .  . 

Sans  doute  il  y  a  d'excellentes  editions  du  Nouveau  Testament  en  latin.  Elles 
sont  indispensables  dans  les  seminaires.  II  y  a  meme  quelques  traductions  francaises, 
splendides  de  reliure  et  d'encadrement.  Ce  sont  des  livres  de  cliapelle,  bijoux 
precieux  qu'on  traite  avec  respect,  qu'on  resserre  avec  soin  dans  de  luxueux  ecrins, 
.  .  .  .  et  qu'on  ne  lit  jamais, — Le  Propagateur  du  clerge  et  des  families 
(Montreal). 
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universities  receive  State  aid  in  Quebec,  and  these  are  all 
either  Catholic,  or  Protestant  in  some  sense.  The  aid  is  in 
proportion  to  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants  at  the  last 
census.^ 

In  a  Manual  of  the  School  Laiv  and  Regulations  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  E.  I.  Rexford, 
Rector  of  the  High  School,  Montreal,  and  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  this  Anglican  author 
writes  : — "  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant  Committee,  as  the  case  may  be,  Professors  of  Normal 
Schools,  School  Inspectors,  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  are  appointed  by  the  Government.  By  placing 
the  choice  of  these  officers  for  Protestant  institutions  in  the 
hands  of  the  Protestant  Committee,  an  important  guarantee 
has  been  given  that  these  appointments  will  be  made  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  the  Protestant  minority.  And  although 
it  is  not  stated  in  the  law  that  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  a  Protestant, 
this  is  practically  secured  by  the  method  of  appointment." 
(p.  xxiii.).  These  words  are  expressive  of  the  general  Protes- 
tant acquiescence  in  the  Quebec  sectarianism."  One  of  the 
English-speaking  minority.  Sir  John  Rose,  said  long  since 
that  We,  the  English  Protestant  minority  of  Lower  Canada, 
cannot  forget  that  whatever  right  of  separate  education  we 
have  was  accorded  to  us  in  the  most  unrestricted  way  before  the 
union  [in  1840]  of  the  provinces  (of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  , 
when  we  were  in  a  minority  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  population.  We  cannot  forget  that  in  no  way  was 
there  any  attempt  to  prevent  us  educating  our  children  in  the 
manner  we  saw  fit  and  deemed  best ;  and  I  would  [sic]  be 
untrue  to  what  is  just  if  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  distribution 
of  State  funds  for  educational  purposes  was  made  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  no  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  minority." 
Minorities  must  not  suffer,  either  Catholic  or  Protestant,  said 
another  Quebec  Protestant  leader,  Sir  Alexander  Gait;  for 
••there  could  be  no  greater  injustice  to  a  population  than  to 
compel  them  to  have  their  children  educated  in  a  manner 

^M.  Paul  de  Cases,  secretaire  du  department  de  I'iDstructiou  publique,  in  his 
L'instruction  publique  dans  la  province  de  Quebec  (1905),  remarks  that  the 
official  aid  represents  not  much  more  than  half  what  is  expended  on  Primary 
Education  under  the  religious  orders. 
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contrary  to  their  own  religious  belief."  And  so  educated  they 
need  not  be,  in  Quebec. 

There  are  complaints  made  against  the  efficiency  of  the 
Quebec  Catholic  schools.  La  Patrie,  for  instance,  of  Montreal, 
frequently  publishes  such  complaints,  which,  says  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  in  a  speech  of  1905,  express  demand  for 
improvements  in  the  following  ways : — Better-trained  and 
better-paid  teachers ;  better  school-houses  and  more  up-to- 
date.  The  illiteracy  of  Quebec  is  far  beyond  that  of  any 
other  province ;  but  its  champions  point  out  that  the  decrease 
of  illiteracy  in  Quebec  is  now  in  a  ratio  much  more  rapid 
than  in  any  other  province.  Les  seuls  mecontents  qui 
existent  chez  nous  sont  des  canadiens-frangais  (en  petit 
nombre)  qui,  encourages  par  des  Frangais  francs-magons 
cherchent  a  diviser  les  catholiques  sur  la  question  scolaire,  afin 
de  faire  perdre  a  notre  loi  son  caractere  confessionel.  Un 
certain  nombre  d'  autres  catholiques  imprevoyants,  epris  de 
nouveautes,  orient  souvent  reformes,  reformes,  sans  trop  savoir 
ce  qu'ils  veulent."  It  is  a  very  old  story  of  the  strong  con- 
servative (and  the  timid),  the  protector  of  the  weak  (and  the 
mentally-starved  weakling) ;  against  the  other  pair,  of  the 
honestly  bold  intellectuel,  and  the  scoffer — more  starved,  this 
latter,  for  all  the  husks  of  his  cheap  knowingness.  Still,  the 
schools  leave  much  to  be  desired,  very  much,  said  to  me  an 
English-speaking  Jesuit  rector;  so  much  so  (he  added)  that 
if  they  do  not  improve,  the  day  will  surely  come  when 
State  unsectarian  schools  will  be  set  up  in  Quebec.  Perhaps 
one  should  discount  somewhat  any  such  words  from  an  English- 
speaking  Catholic  ecclesiastic  in  Canada,  when  he  is  speaking 
of  French-Canadian  management,  a  thing  for  which  he  has 
little  respect,  and  much  dislike. 

If  one  is  to  judge  by  the  last  Paris  Exhibition,  the  Catholic 
as  well  as  the  Protestant  sections  of  Quebec  showed  honorably ; 
and  their  delegate  could  quote  from  la  Revue  Pedagogique  of 
Paris  this  testimony  (with  its  criticism,  such  as  one  would 
expect,  on  methods  that  are  old-fashioned) : — "  D'une  fagon 
generale  on  pent  dire  que  1'  enseignement  dans  ces  ecoles  est 
solide  et  serieux  mais  parait  accuser  une  certaine  mefiance  des 
nouveautes.  .  .  Dans  I'enseignement  du  frangais  la  dictee 
regne  et  gouverne,  et  les  subtilites  orthographiques  n'ont  pas 
cesse  d'etre  tres  en  honneur." 
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For  one  thing  the  Canadian  delegate,  from  under  British 
rule,  might  well  give  forth  his  large  utterance : — En 
Belgique  comme  en  France  et  en  Italie  ou  j'ai  eu  I'occasion 
d'expliquer  notre  regime  a  des  educateurs  et  des  ecrivains  de 
marque,  a  des  eveques  et  a  des  cardinaux,  on  s'  est  extasie, 
permettez-moi  I'expression,  sur  la  sagesse  de  notre  organisa- 
tion et  surtout  sur  la  grande  somme  de  liberte  dont  jouissent 
les  diverses  croyances  religieuses.'' 

The  Protestant  Quebec  Committee,  as  well,  makes  laws,  in 
freedom,  and  lays  down  that  ''In  all  grades  of  Protestant 
schools  the  first  half-hour  of  each  day  shall  be  devoted  to  the 
opening  exercises — reading  from  Holy  Scripture  and  Lord's 
Prayer,  instruction  in  morals,  and  Scripture  History.  No 
denominational  teaching  shall  be  given  in  such  schools." 

The  certificate  of  the  Protestant  Committee  runs,  that  so- 
and-so  "  professing  the  Protestant  faith  has  passed  the 
examinations  "  ;  and  all  Reformation  and  post  Reformation 
bodies  agree  in  this  generic  Protestantism.  Anglican  paper- 
systems  have  passed  over  it,  little  accounted  of ;  and  (as  a 
learned  Jew  said  lately  of  Ireland),  there  are  in  Canada  only 
real  Catholics.  Not  that  the  Quebec  Protestants'  Catechism 
of  Primary  Religious  Instruction  is  not  truly  Catholic  in 
substance  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  reading  thereof  subdues 
controversy  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  recalls  to  him 
Cardinal  Manning's  Workings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  his^witness  to  the  Catholic  spirit  which  sees  the 
whole  truth,  and  then  watches  with  more  or  less  sympathy  all 
who  in  their  degree  approach  to  it.  "  This  Catechism  was 
prepared  by  representatives  of  different  Protestant  denomina- 
tions in  Jamaica  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  that 
colony.  Having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Protestant  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Quebec  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Dunn,  D.D.,  of  Quebec,  it 
was  cordially  approved."  So  its  Preface  opens,  dated  1906. 
The  holy  words  of  this  "  Catechism  of  truths  held  by  Chris- 
tians "  generally  read  well.  But  when  one  would  explain — it  is 
then  that  one  raises  many  a  question  unanswerable  without 
a  divine  teacher.  "  Sin  is  .  .  .  anything  contrary  to 
God's  Holy  Law  "  :  is  divorce  a  sin  ?  We  must  "  believe  all 
Christ  has  told  us "  :  is  it  then  reverent — shall  we  say 
chivalric  ? — to  shun  teaching  it  all  to  a  child  of,  say,  Bishop 
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Dunn's  flock?  "  God  caused  the  New  Testament  ...  to 
be  written  and  preserved  for  the  instruction  of  all  genera- 
tions "  ;  but  not  in  the  Unitarianism  that  Dr.  Martineau  found 
there  ;  as  our  Quebec  Protestants  would  hasten  to  add.  The 
Catechism  concludes  "  that  Jesus  Christ  established  His 
Church  upon  the  earth  that  it  might  become  universal  " ;  and 
here  what  a  wilderness  of  inevitable  and  disheartening 
controversy  opens  upon  us ;  that  sea  of  noises  and  harsh 
disputes.  However,  the  little  children  hear  not  these  things. 
Nor  do  the  years  always  bring  the  adult  mind,  whereby  even 
"  grown-ups  "  may  apprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  they 
are  saying. 

To  the  Quebec  settlement,  even  more  than  to  the  Ontario, 
the  words  apply  of  Mr.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
for  Education,  in  his  Preface  to  The  School  System  of  Ontario 
(Appleton's  International  Education  Series)  : — We  (in  the 
United  States)  may  read  with  interest  and  profit  of  .  .  . 
the  care  for  equal  justice  in  the  matter  of  separate  schools  for 
religious  denominations." 

ONTARIO. 

In  the  Ontario  primary  schools  are  found  the  same  free- 
dom as  in  Quebec,  and  the  same  equal  rights.  Yet,  nomi- 
nally, there  is  only  one  form  of  public  school  in  Ontario — the 
unsectarian,  the  undenominational ;  and,  therefore,  say  many,^ 
let  us  refuse  to  the  minority  what  they  have  now,  the  right  to 
devote  their  own  taxes  to  their  separate  schools.  These  re- 
formers are  even  as  those  of  our  rulers  in  England  to-day, 
who  cannot  see  why  common  Christianity  should  not  be  taught 
in  all  public  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  extra  Church  doctrines. 
And  thus  in  round  unthinking  terms  the  late  Sir  John 
Bourinot  set  down  : — "  Church  doctrines  are  not  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  but  the  principles  of  Christianity  form  an 
essential  feature  of  the  daily  exercises.''*  As  Cardinal 
Newman  said :  "  I  should  like  to  be  quite  sure  that  that  had 
a  meaning." 

A  bowing  acquaintance  with  the  Almighty  is,  indeed, 
suggested  in  the  work  of  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.D.,  formerly 

3  An  Ontario  Catholic  Senator  of  Canada  sees  fit  to  write  to  me  : — "I  might 
also  say,  as,  perhaps,  you  know,  that  the  average  Protestant  would  rather  see 
Mormon  separate  schools  or  Christian  Science  separate  schools,  than  Catholic 
separate  schools." 

*  How  Canada  is  governed :  Toronto  ;  Copp  Clark  Co.,  1902  ;  page  248. 
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Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  and  afterwards  Prime 
Minister,  in  bis  Ontario  volume  already  alluded  to  ;  one  of  the 
International  Educational  Series: — "  The  importance  of  reli- 
gious instructions,  or,  at  least,  of  the  recognition  of  Christian- 
ity and  its  teachings,  as  part  of  the  educational  outfit  of  the 
pupil,  has  been  recognised  by  the  Education  Department  ever 
since  the  school  system  was  regularly  organized.  ...  To 
authorise  teachers,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  to  explain  the 
Scriptures,  might  lead  to  the  propagation  of  dogmas  incom- 
patible with  their  usefulness  as  teachers,  and  involving  de- 
partmental responsibility  inconsistent  with  a  popular  system 
of  education.  The  Education  Department,  however,  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  giving  at  least  a  legal  sanction  to  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
province,  authorized  in  1885  a  series  of  Scripture  readings  and 
forms  of  prayer,  the  use  of  which  was  obligatory  in  all  public 
and  high  schools.  If  the  teacher  had  any  conscientious 
scruples  against  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  school  by  prayer,  he  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  discharged  from  the  performance  of  this  duty." — 
p.  136. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Protestant  denominations  in  Ontario 
could  agree,  as  in  Quebec,  they  might  have,  generally  (as  they 
have  in  Kingston,  in  Ontario,  for  instance),  not  only  Bible- 
reading,  but  expounding  thereof  by  the  teacher,  and  singing 
of  hymns.  The  Anglican  Canadian  Churchman  takes  the 
Jamaica-Quebec  Catechism,  and  urges  Protestant  union.^ 

In  Ontario  at  present  no  course  of  moral  instruction  is 
prescribed.  The  teacher  should,  however,  by  his  personal 
example,  and  -by  instructions,   as  by  the  exercise  of  his 

^  The  ignorance  of  the  Bible  among  Protestant  public  school  pupils  has  often 
been  noted,  as  in  the  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  November,  1899,  and  May, 
1900.  The  writer,  a  teacher,  had  collected  examples  from  pupils,  and  had  letters 
from  other  teachers  with  the  same  experiences.  As  to  the  condition  of  Scripture 
knowledge  among  the  youth  of  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  there  is  but 
one  opinion:  that  it  is  not  satisfactory,  "very  scanty,"  "deplorable,"  "very 
meagre,"  ignorance  "  widespread  in  Ontario,"  "astonished  at  the  ignorance  dis- 
played," "  the  average  high  school  pupil  seems  almost  utterly  unable  to  detect  the 
simplest  Scriptural  allusion,"  "result  is  like  what  would  happen  educationally  if 
the  parents  of  Toronto  abandoned  their  day  schools,  and  gave  half-an-hour  a  week 
to  the  education  of  their  children  in  the  night  schools,"  "far  inferior  to  that 
possessed  by  their  fathers — I  speak  confidently  of  the  Scotch  element,"  "most  dis- 
heartening," "  just  as  great  among  the  Epworth  Leaguers  and  Christian  Endea- 
vourers  as  I  found  it  among  Roman  Catholics."  "  What  the  Ontario  youth  does 
not  know  about  the  Bible  is  beyond  computation,"  *' his  ignorance  is  immense," 
"profoundly  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments." 
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authority,  imbue  every  pupil  with  respect  for  those  moral 
obligations  which  underlie  a  well-formed  character — respect 
for  those  in  authority  and  for  the  aged,  courtesy,  manliness, 
reverence,  temperance,  truthfulness,  honesty,  &c.  (p.  65). 

Yet,  for  courtesy  in  children,  there  seems  no  better  newer 
foundation  than  in  the  gracious  modesty,  when  Gabriel  did 
Mary  greet,  and  Elizabeth  with  Mary  met.  "  I  always  know 
the  pupils  from  St.  Bernard's,"  says  a  Protestant  high  school- 
master, "  they  are  the  only  ones  with  manners,  and  polite  re- 
gards for  others.''  "  I  wish,"  remarked  an  Orange-hued  teacher 
at  a  Teachers'  Union,  in  the  present  writer's  hearing, "  that  the 
pupils  could  all  learn  French  ;  if  that  would  give  to  them  the 
Catholic  children's  manners.  When  one  passes  a  country 
school  frequented  by  Catholics,  the  boys  at  their  play  raise 
their  caps ;  near  the  other  schools,  the  boys  fling  mud  or 
snowballs  after  you."  But  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the 
spirit  of  old  France  may  here  be  shown,  in  the  refraining  from 
these  latter  things,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  An  Irish 
Catholic'sergeant  told  me  of  his  pleasure  when  he  was  ordered 
into  the  Quebec  province,  and  he  saw  his  boy  walking,  with 
hundreds  of  others,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
into  the  church,  Sunday  morning  and  afternoon,  and  no  word 
spoken  by  the  way ;  while  even  at  the  Catholic  English- 
speaking  school  in  another  province  he  often  heard  rude,  dis- 
graceful talk  among  the  released  pupils.  Yet,  who  but  would 
say  that  here,  too,  things  are  not  always  as  they  seem  ?  Are 
all  the  French  boys  virtuous  ?    Alas  ! 

Still,  when  it  comes  to  violent  crimes,  the  less  mentally 
instructed  Quebec  does  not  compare  unfavourably.  Mr.  Ross, 
in  his  book  already  quoted,  concludes,  concerning  Ontario  in 

The  writers  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  wherever  Scripture  allusions  or  re- 
ferences come  up  in  class  very  few  of  the  pupils  seem  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  and  a  number  of  instances  are  given.  In  a  class  of  21  only  one  knew  who 
Barabbas  was.  In  a  class  of  30,  four  could  tell  that  the  quotation,  "  For  in  Him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  was  from  the  Bible,  and  only  one  knew  by 
whom  and  in  what  circumstances  the  Avords  were  used.  In  a  class  of  30,  only  one 
could  explain  the  allusion  in  "  touching  the  hem  of  His  garment,"  in  Evangeline 
I.,  107,  and  only  one  the  allusion  in  line  153  :  "  As  Jacob  of  old  with  the  angel." 

The  writer  ends  with  this  appeal,  which  Dr.  Clifford,  in  England,  is  now  echo- 
ing :  Why  should  our  much-vaunted  system  of  education  practically  ignore  the 
most  interesting  book  of  biography,  the  most  instructive  history,  the  noblest  litera- 
ture the  world  has  ever  seen  ?  "  As  a  preparation  for  life,  an  acquaintance  with 
the  common  English  Bible  is  indispensable."  We  in  Ontario  can  have  the  Bible 
in  schools,  with  separate  schools  and  a  conscience  clause  as  safety  valves,  if  evange- 
lical Christians  will  work  unitedly  to  this  great  end.  Have  they  the  will  to  demand 
a  reform  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  others  ? 
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1891,  that  while  over  90  per  cent,  were  able  to  write — "  a  higher 
percentage  than  obtained  in  any  of  the  other  provinces — yet 
the  criminal  statistics  do  not  show  any  material  reduction  in 
crime,  except  in  the  arrests  for  drunkenness."  (p.  196). 

The  Catholic  separate  schools  increase  in  Ontario  with  the 
population : — 

1867  1904 
Separate  schools  ...        161  419 

Pupils  ...  ...    19,000  48,000 

Expenditure  ...  ...    43,000  dols.       507,000 dols. 

The  buildings  of  these  schools  compare  sadly  enough  with 
those  of  the  public  schools.  But  their  original  raison  d'etre 
is  the  belief  that  theirs  is  the  best  way  to  put  the  idea  in 
practice  that  "  to  teach  children  grammar,  chemistry,  &c., 
without  teaching  them  that  passions  uncontrolled,  impulses 
unrestrained,  and  appetites  unregulated  are  sure  to  bring 
irretrievable  ruin,  is  to  omit  the  best  training  of  citizenship. ' 
So  wrote  the  late  Deputy  Minister  of  Education  in  Ontario,  a 
leader  among  the  people  called  Methodists.  And  as  to  the 
public  schools,  with  their  greater  prestige,  be  it  noted  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  in  Ontario  said  publicly  last  year  that 
"  he  who  thinks  the  public  schools  are  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  does  not  understand  the 
facts." 

MARITIME  PROVINCES. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  there  is  an  unsectarian 
system.  In  each  province  there  is  one  authority  in  education, 
one  Superintendent  (naturally  of  the  Protestant  majority) ; 
there  is  one  type  of  authorized  school-book  on  all  subjects.  No 
"  denominational  religion  "  may  be  taught  in  school  hours. 
"  But  while  the  law  [in  Nova  Scotia]  does  not  sanction  the 
teaching  in  our  public  schools  of  the  peculiar  views  which 
characterise  the  different  denominations  of  Christians,  it  does 
instruct  the  teacher  '  to  inculcate  by  precept  and  example  a 
respect  for  religion  and  the  principles  of  Christian  morality.'  " 
Comprehensively,  it  includes  :  "all  other  virtues."  In  New 
Brunswick,  the  teacher  may  read  out  every  morning  a  chapter 
from  the  King  James  or  the  Douay  Bible  ;  and  he  may  say 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  any  other  prayer  approved  by  the 
Trustees.    But,  as  one  of  the  head  teachers  reflects,  in  his  later 
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years  :  "  Many  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  neutral  and 
colourless  provisions.  All  teachers,  indeed,  are  required  to 
attend  to  the  moral  instruction ;  which  seems  like  an  effort  to 
keep  the  leaves  of  a  plant  healthy,  whose  roots  are  allowed  to 
die  of  thirst."  In  Prince  Edward  Island  teachers  are  required 
to  open  the  schools  with  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
children,  without  comment  or  explanation ;  but  children  are 
not  required  to  attend,  if  their  parents  or  guardians  object  to 
this  reading. 

All  this,  one  would  say  in  England,  is  according  to  the 
mind  of  the  Liberal  majority  of  1906.  Yet  this  system  has 
been  accepted  in  these  eastern  provinces  of  Canada  by  the 
metropolitan,  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax,  and  by  his  suffragans. 
How  is  this  ?  Because  a  sort  of  compromise  has  been  come 
to,  by  custom  ;  and  under  it,  in  some  larger  towns,  the  Catholic 
children  go  to  special  schools,  owned  by  the  bishop,  rented  to 
the  trustees.  There  they  are  taught  by  Catholic  teachers, 
often  nuns,  who  are  under  the  Board,  accept  its  books,  its 
inspections,  its  rules.  The  teachers  are  nominally  appointed 
by  the  Board,  but  in  fact  it  is  the  Catholic  bishop  or  his 
influence  that  appoints.  The  Catholic  clergy  accept  the 
compromise,  faute  de  mieux.  But  a  leading  Acadian  layman 
writes  : — Dans  I'application,  ou  plutot  dans  la  non-application, 
ces  lois,  par  tolerance  de  la  majorite  protestante,  sont  de  venues 
tout  a  fait  acceptables."  The  descendants  of  Evangeline  are 
in  groups ;  their  village  schools  under  such  a  compromise 
would  be  practically  Catholic ;  and  such  might  be  said  of 
Scottish  Catholic  settlements  in  the  north  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
of  some  Irish  settlements.  But  where  the  population  is  mixed, 
religious  teaching  is  slight  or  non-existent.  Often  a  priest 
comes  only  once  a  month.  In  the  homes  but  little  religion 
is  taught  nowadays.  "  When  I  was  a  boy,"  (a  Catholic  farmer 
said  to  me)  "  we  took  our  New  Testaments  to  school ;  the 
Protestants  took  theirs.  We  read  the  Gospels ;  we  learnt 
much  of  them  by  heart.  I  do  not  see,"  he  added,  "  how  this 
generation  is  to  know  anything  about  them."  Of  course  in 
Acadian  schools,  and  in  other  such  groups,  it  is  true  that  "  le 
catechisme  est  enseigne  auxenfantscatholiques,  apres  lesheures 
reglementaires,  et  quelquefois  durant,  indirectement."  A 
convent  school  superioress  told  me  how  religious  teaching  was 
going  on,  when  the  inspector  came.    She  described  how  pale 
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grew  her  nuns  ;  and  how  the  felix  culpa  was  concealed  from 
the  intruder,  perhaps  by  his  connivance.  This  is  unpleasant. 
Besides,  one  has  to  sign  a  solemn  declaration  that  one  will 
not  teach  religion  within  school  hours, 

Maritime  Province  Catholics  are  at  a  disadvantage  underthis 
settlement ;  and  however  contented  be  the  inert  mass,  yet  the 
priests,  the  nuns,  and  Catholics  who  can  apply  Catholic  prin- 
ciples to  thought  can  be  but  ill-satisfied  with  it.  A  Board  is 
supposed  to  be  representative  of  religions,  when  there  is  on  it  a 
Catholic,  an  Anglican,  a  Presbyterian,  a  Methodist,  a  Baptist ; 
and  then  all  the  Protestants  are  likely  to  vote  together,. 
It  must,  however,  be  said  that  care  is  taken,  in  reading-books, 
not  to  have  anything  offensive  to  Catholics.  I  have  known 
them  submitted  to  priests  before  publication.  I  have 
known  Parkman's  histories,  though  recommended  by  a 
Jesuit,  yet  kept  out  of  public  school  libraries,  by  a  Methodist 
superintendent  of  education,  because  the  Jesuit  allowed  that 
they  were  not  sympathetic  with  priestly  and  missionary  ideals. 
Then,  too,  Catholics  have  little  chance  of  being  appointed  as 
teachers,  when  it  comes  to  so-called  undenominational  high 
schools  or  colleges.  And  in  the  primary  schools,  I  have  heard 
of  Protestant  parents  refusing  to  send  their  children,  until  the 
Catholic  teacher  was  withdrawn.  Where  there  is  a  Methodist 
or  a  Baptist  majority,  they  sometimes,  I  was  told,  resent  even 
an  Anglican  teacher,  and  insist  that  he  shall  sing  in  their 
choir. 

The  history  books  are  unfair,  negatively  at  least ;  mention- 
ing sufferings  of  Protestants  under  Mary,  silent  as  to  sufferings 
of  Catholics  under  Elizabeth.  As  one  young  Catholic 
graduate  wrote  to  me,  in  his  idiom,  concerning  Edith 
Thompson's  book  in  Macmillan's  series  :  "  It  is  rank ;  and  I 
never  had  an  opportunity  afterwards  to  read  another."  At 
best,  there  is  absent  almost  every  appeal  from  Catholic  belief^ 
heroism,  and  devotion,  from  the  wisdom,  statesmanship,  and 
high  ideal  of  Pope,  Prelate,  or  Catholic  State  as  such.  Joan 
of  Arc's  rehabilitation  by  the  Holy  See  is  not  mentioned  :  hence, 
given  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  anti-Roman  traditions,  the 
pupil  will  not  know  that  Rome  was  juster  than  Beauvais.  We 
are  told  that  Philip  the  Second's  acts  in  the  Netherlands  were 
''tyranny,  torture,  fines,  imprisonment  and  cruelties  of  every 
kind."  But  Lecky's  opening  pages,  on  the  English  Protestants- 
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in  Ireland,  contain  a  revelation  that  would  astound  teacher 
and  taught  in  unsectarian  schools  in  Canada.  When  we  come 
to  poetry,  notes  on  Roslin  Castle  tell  Catholic  pupils  that 
''the  old  funeral  service"  had  "candles,  sad  singing  and 
tolling  of  bells."  Though,  indeed,  in  that  respect  English  Uni- 
versity editors  have  risen  no  further  out  of  this  provincialism 
whose  Podsnappery  admits  the  Catholic  Church,  only  in 
a  dilettante  past,  when  one  Professor  of  English  tells  us 
that  he  is  informed  that  a  piece  called  the  Exultet  used  to  be 
sung  as  part  of  the  "  old  "  service  at  the  ceremonies  ushering 
in  Easter.  Young  Catholics  are  the  gens  lucifuga  to  their 
unenlightened  teachers  in  unsectarian  schools. 

And  as  to  the  Protestants  who  fought  and  won  such  a  battle  as 
English  Nonconformists  are  fighting  now,  here  is  the  experience 
of  a  son  of  theirs,  with  experience  in  two  of  these  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  now  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at  Oxford.  His  words  are 
from  an  address  at  the  Oxford  Union.  If  he  unwittingly  blesses 
the  Catholic  ideal,  he  curses  undenominational  school  Chris- 
tianity : — "  In  my  first  school,  undenominational  religious 
instruction  was  confined  to  a  dozen  verses  of  the  Bible  at  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  a.m.,  or  at  the  close  in  the  p.m.,  in 
which  case  by  the  way,  they  were  restlessly  listened  to,  and 
sometimes  altogether  omitted.  In  the  second — the  separate 
Protestant  school — the  Lord's  Prayer  followed  the  Bible 
reading  in  the  a.m.,  and  a  hymn  closed  the  school  at  noon, 
and  at  3.30  the  hymn  to  be  sung  happened  not  unfrequently 
to  be  "Rule  Britannia"  or  the  ''Maple  Leaf"  [a  Canadian 
national  song],  or  in  many  cases  songs  which  smacked  neither 
of  religion  nor  of  patriotism.  In  the  third,  short  Bible  reading 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  morning  formed  the  measure  of 
religious  instruction. 

To  generalise,  indeed,  one  must  modify  even  that  ques- 
tionable term  itself.  Devotional  exercise  it  may  have  been  ; 
a  comfortable  air  of  religious  sanctity  may  possibly  have  been 
infused  over  the  work  hours  of  the  school ;  but  religious 
instruction  it  was  not.  Neither  Biblical  history  nor  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  as  literature  could  claim  to  be  represented 
either  in  aim  or  in  immediate  result.  Of  theological  dogma 
there  was  not  even  a  suggestion,  while  the  very  exercise  in 
devotion  was  of  questionable  value  and  almost  utterly  devoid 
of  the  "  Spirit  and  Truth  "  without  which  we  are  told  worship 
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is  dragged  to  the  border  line  of  sacrilege.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  public  school  cannot  do  the  work  of  the 
Church  or  the  Sunday  School.  Above  all  it  cannot  do  the 
work  of  the  home    .    .  . 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools — where  there  is  religious 
instruction  that  deserves  the  name — there  is  a  case  where  the 
hold  of  the  Church  is  sufficiently  strong  easily  to  carry  on  the 
religious  instruction  in  other  channels. 

With  which  pieces  of  observation,  let  us  step  westward. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

In  the  extreme  West,  British  Columbia  agrees  with  the 
extreme  East :  the  schools  are  free  and  undenominational ; 
but  "  the  highest  morality  is  inculcated,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  may  be  used  at  the  opening  or  closing."  Catholics 
seem  to  feel  themselves  too  weak  to  do  more  than  have  a  few 
special  schools  of  their  own.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  priests 
complain  of  their  flocks  weak-mindedness.  No  compromise 
has  been  reached. 

MANITOBA. 

In  Manitoba  when  the  Catholics  were  in  the  majority  they 
allowed  the  same  freedom  as  in  Quebec.  Doubtless,  those 
early  schools  were  often  wretched  ;  though  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  educational  journals  to-day  complain  that  the 
low  pay  offered  men  now  attracts  less  and  less  capable 
teachers  ;  and  the  average  age  of  these  is  about  20,  and  they 
teach  for  only  a  few  years  as  a  makeshift.  And  this  is  true, 
roughly  speaking,  of  all  lay  teaching  in  Canada.  Then,  in 
1890,  the  new  Protestant  majority  in  Manitoba  established 
the  present  uniform  unsectarian  system.  After  prolonged 
strife  this  has  been  accepted,  under  protest,  by  the  Catholics ; 
and  in  many  places,  especially  where  the  Catholics  are  French, 
provision  is  made  for  religious  and  bilingual  teaching  ;  and 
the  new  Winnipeg  Western  Orange  Banner  is  not  far  wrong, 
in  its  facts,  anyhow,  when  it  charges  the  Government  with 
having  come  to  some  understanding  with  the  Hierarchy,  by 
which  the  so-called  undenominational  schools  have  become 
something  like  denominational,  in  places  where  the  applying 
of  the  letter  of  the  law  would  mean  renewal  of  fierce  strife.  How- 
ever, when  one  French  priest  heard  confessions  m  a  corner  of 
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the  school-room  during  class  hours  the  Government  did 
withhold  its  grant  to  that    undenominational  "  school. 

The  letter  of  the  law  in  Manitoba  allows  for :  (a)  religious 
teaching  after  school  hours,  if  there  are  in  the  country  ten 
children  for  whom  it  is  asked,  or  twenty-five  in  a  village  or 
town  ;  (b)  a  Catholic  teacher,  if  there  are  in  the  country 
twenty-five  Catholic  children,  and  in  a  town  forty.  Such  is 
the  Manitoba  settlement.  It  is  no  settlement,  the  French- 
Canadian  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  (Winnipeg)  maintains  : 
We  wish  (1)  control  of  our  schools  ;  (2)  Catholic  school  dis- 
tricts everywhere  ;  (3)  Catholic  histories  and  reading  books ; 
(4)  Catholic  inspectors ;  (5)  competent  Catholic  teachers,  in- 
structed by  us ;  (6)  our  taxes,  and  exemption  from  taxes  for 
other  schools,"  as  in  Archbishop  Langevin's  own  province  of 
Quebec,  and  the  primary  schools  of  Ontario. 

ALBERTA  AND  SASKATCHEWAN. 

There  remain  the  two  new  provinces,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta.  With  regard  to  the  system  there,  the  1890  destroyer 
of  the  Manitoba  separate  schools  has  lately  declared :  "  if 
Manitoba  had  had  such  schools  as  the  present  school  in  the 
North-West,  then  there  would  have;  been  no  Manitoba  School 
question."  The  schools  of  the  new  provinces  are  all  under 
State  control,  with  uniform  books,  and  no  religion  taught  in 
school  hours.  In  Saskatchewan,  however,  the  teacher, 
with  authority  of  the  trustees,  may  begin  with  the  Pater 
Noster ;  and  the  reading  books  contain  passages  from 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Imitation  of  Christ, 
According  as  the  first  settlers  in  a  place  are  chiefly  Catholic 
or  chiefly  Protestant,  the  first  school  (the  public  school,  there- 
fore) is  Catholic  or  Protestant,  in  teachers  and  governors.  The 
minority,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  then  forms  its  separate  school, 
if  it  wishes  ;  and  the  money  of  each  religious  section  goes  to 
its  own  school.  A  Protestant  Government  official  writes  from 
Alberta  :  "  If  anyone  has  a  grievance  it  is  the  Catholics  ;  as  it 
would  appear  that  under  the  British  North -American  Act 
[founding  the  Dominion,  in  1867]  they  are  entitled  to  Church 
separate  schools.  But  the  laity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
west  like  the  present  system  of  public  schools,  as  they  know 
that  their  children,  in  receiving  public  school  instruction,  are 
better  educated  in  commercial  matters."  Archbishop  Langevin, 
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however,  again  writes :  "  We  learn  with  unspeakable  sorrow 
that  the  educational  [system]  of  the  two  new  provinces  of 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  will  conserve  [sic]  this  spoliation  of 
our  school  rights.  .  ,  .  In  1873  we  had  the  same  school 
rights  as  the  Protestant  minority  in  Quebec  and  the  Catholic 
minority  in  Ontario,  .  .  .  and  these  rights  will  not  be 
restored  to  us.  .  .  .  Catholics  who  express  satisfaction  at 
such  a  state  of  things  betray  not  only  an  unpardonable  ignor- 
ance of  Catholic  education  principles,  but  also  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  this  painful  position  in  which  we  are  [sic]  placed 
since  1892 — ostracized,  as  we  truly  are,  in  the  territories  [now 
provinces]  ...  If  some  opportunists  were  tempted  to  ask 
us  to»be  silent,  or  because  it  is  impossible  now  to  recover  our 
rights,  we  would  answer :  There  can  be  no  prescription 
against  right.  No  question  of  principle  is  truly  settled  except 
when  it  is  settled  according  to  justice  and  equity." 

Yet,  not  all  Catholics,  clerical  cr  lay,  express  themselves 
in  support  of  the  metropolitan,  who  is,  some  think  and  say, 
influenced  by  his  desire  for  French  language  and  traditions, 
as  well  as  by  his  care  for  religion.  And  French  Canadianism, 
it  may  be  repeated,  has  no  bitterer  enemy  than  the  Irish 
Catholic  Canadian. 

In  closing,  we  look  up  for  a  moment  to  university  education, 
whose  roots  press  downward  through  all  a  country's  life,  from 
which,  too,  there  spring  a  thousand  shoots  of  mentality. 
Consider  Scotland.  And  in  Canada  who  can  compare  what 
Scottish  Presbyterians  have  done,  with  the  little  done  in  this 
great  matter  by  Catholics  ?  There  is  no  regular  arts  course 
at  Laval  University ;  and  to  equal  even  Laval,  the  English- 
speaking  Catholics  have  nothing  to  show. 

"  The  outlook  in  Catholic  educational  matters  in  Canada  in 
general  is  disheartening.  Catholics  are,  in  my  opinion,  des- 
tined to  be  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  of 
this  country.  How  such  a  state  of  affairs  serves  the  cause  of 
religion  I  fail  to  see."  So  has  just  written  the  head  of  an 
important  English "  college  under  episcopal  patronage. 
Perhaps  there  is  need  in  Canada  to  weigh  the  words  that 
Brownson  addressed  to  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States : — 
•*  We  believe  that  there  is  amongst  us  an  unwise  and  hurtful 
resistance  to  modern  civilisation,  and  modern  liberty,  to 
the  freedom  and  activity  of  the  mind."    At  any  rate, 
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a  leading  "  English "  Canadian  Catholic  paper,  though 
fond  of  rather  foolishly  praising  our  colleges,  to  those 
who  are  feeling  after  a  university,  yet  often  writes  also 
in  this  wise :  "  Because  of  our  indolence  and  idiotic 
thoughtlessness,  we  are  retrograding  in  some  sections  of 
Canada.  Our  numbers  in  the  professional  and  mercantile  ranks 
are  thinning  fast :  our  influence  is  waning.  The  man  who 
cannot  see  that,  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  They  may 
discourse  to  us  on  our  advancement ;  but  we  say,  and  we  do 
not  imagine  we  are  in  pessimistic  mood,  that  unless  our  young 
men  bestir  themselves,  they  will  eventually  be  the  merest 
nonentities,  not  to  be  reckoned  with  except  at  elections." 

We  might  illustrate  Canada  by  the  worst  time  in  England 
(whenever  that  maybe  said  to  be)  before  Catholics  went  to  the 
universities.  There  were  those  who,  in  that  going,  feared  for 
things  spiritual.  But  these  things  ought  you  to  have  done, 
and  not  to  have  left  those  others  undone. 

W.  F.  P.  Stockley. 

Queen's  College,  Cork. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  PRINCIPLE  IN  MAN,  ITS  CAUSE 
AND  RESULT— PRINCIPALLY  HISTORICALLY 
CONSIDERED. 

11. 

IN  relation  to  modern  idolatry,  the  world  is  full  of  living 
witnesses  of  its  corrupting  tendency.  We  will  cite,  in  illus- 
tration, a  case  or  two.  The  following  is  extracted  from  a 
public  document,  laid  before  Parliament  by  Mr.  Oakley,  an 
Officer  of  Justice  in  Lower  Bengal.  Speaking  of  the  influence  of 
idolatry  in  India,  he  says  of  the  worship  of  Kale,  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  idols  : — 

The  murderer,  the  robber,  and  the  prostitute,  all  aim  to  propitiate  a 
being  whose  worship  is  obscenity,  and  who  delights  in  the  blood  of  man 
and  beast ;  and  without  imploring  whose  aid,  no  act  of  wickedness  is 
committed  The  worship  of  Kale  must  harden  the  heart  of  her  followers  ; 
and  to  them  scenes  of  blood  and  crime  must  become  familiar. 

In  China,  according  to  Medhurst,  the  priests  of  Buddha 
understand  and  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  assimilation  of  the 
worshipper  to  the  object  worshipped.  They  say — "  Think  of 
Buddha  and  you  will  be  transformed  into  Buddha.  If  men 
pray  to  Buddha  and  do  not  become  Buddha,  it  is  because  the 
mouth  prays,  and  not  the  mind."  (For  a  succinct  statement  of 
the  universal  prevalence  of  false  religions  and  their  debasin  ■ 
influence,  see  Ryan  or  Enfield  on  the  effect  of  Religion  on 
Mankind.)  We  all  know  how  true  is  this  of  the  holy  religion 
of  Christ,  but  of  this  it  is  not  our  object  to  write  at  present. 

Two  facts,  then,  are  philosophically  and  historically  true. 
First — Man  is,  by  the  necessity  of  his  nature,  a  religious  animal 
and  will  worship  something  as  a  Supreme  or  Superior  Being. 
Second,  by  worshipping  he  becomes  assimilated  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  object  which  he  worships.  And  a  third  fact 
established  by  the  preceding  statements  is,  that  those  objects 
(the  God  of  the  Bible  out  of  view  for  the  present)  have  always 
had  a  defective  and  unholy  character,  and  produced  the  most 
evil  results.  For  as  a  mass  of  corruption  spreads  contagion 
and  death  among  all  those  who  approach  it,  so  certainly  does 
the  worship  of  unholy  beings  taint  the  soul  and  spread  moral 
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corruption  throughout  the  world.  "  Can  a  man  take  coals  into 
his  bosom  and  not  be  burned  ?  " 

Here,  then,  is  one  great  source  which  has  developed  the 
corruption  of  the  family  of  man.  We  do  not  inquire  in  this 
place  concerning  the  origin  of  idolatry  ;  whatever,  or  wherever 
its  origin,  its  influence  has  been  uniformly  the  same.  As  no 
object  of  idolatrous  worship  was  ever  conceived  to  be  perfectly 
just  and  benevolent,  but  most  of  them  no  better  than  the 
apotheosis  of  heroes,  or  the  deification  of  the  imperfect  facul- 
ties and  impure  passions  of  human  or  brute  nature,  the  result 
followed,  with  a  certainty  as  unerring  as  cause  and  effect,  that 
man,  by  following  his  instinct  to  worship,  would  becloud  his 
intellect  and  corrupt  his  heart.  Notice  how  inevitable,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  the  corruption  of  man's 
powers.  He  was  led  to  worship  by  an  instinct  over  which  he 
had  no  control.  The  objects  of  his  worship  were,  all  of  them 
of  a  character  that  corrupted  his  heart ;  thus  the  gratification 
of  his  instinctive  propensities  inevitably  strengthened  the 
corruption  of  his  nature. 

Now,  in  considering  this  evil  condition  of  things,  an 
inquiry  of  great  moment  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  and  it 
is — Were  there  any  resources  in  human  nature  or  any  means 
of  any  kind,  of  which  man  could  avail,  by  which  he  might 
save  himself  from  the  debasing  influence  of  idolatrous  worship  ? 

This  we  proceed  to  develop,  and  our  contention,  which  we 
call  the  fourth  fact,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  terms  : — 

There  were  no  means  within  the  reach  of  human  power  or 
wisdom  by  which  man  could,  extricate  hionself  from  the  evil 
of  idolatry,  either  by  an  immediate,  or  by  a  progressive  series 
of  efforts.  I  make  no  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Kevelation 
on  this  score.  This  fact  we  hope  to  establish  by  the  history 
of  idolatry,  the  testimony  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  and 
the  nature  of  man. 

1.  Instead  of  man  acquiring  the  power  or  the  disposition, 
as  the  race  became  older,  to  destroy  idolatry — idolatry,  from 
its  first  entrance  into  the  world,  gained  power  to  destroy  him. 
Amid  all  the  mutations  of  society,  from  barbarous  to  civilised, 
and  amid  all  the  conflicts  of  nations,  and  the  changes  of 
dynasties  and  forms  of  government,  from  the  first  historic 
notices  which  we  have  of  the  human  family  down  to  the  era 
of  Christ,  idolatry  constantly  became  more  evil  in  its  character 
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and  more  extended  in  its  influence.  It  is  well  ascertained 
that  the  first  objects  of  idolatrous  homage  were  few  and 
simple,  and  the  worship  of  the  earliest  ages  comparatively 
pure.  Man  fell  into  this  moral  debasement  but  one  step  at  a 
time.  The  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  other  conspicuous  works  of 
creative  power  and  wisdom,  received  the  first  idolatrous 
homage.  Afterwards  a  divinity  was  supposed  to  reside  in 
other  objects,  especially  in  those  men  and  beasts  and  things, 
which  were  instrumental  in  conferring  particular  benefits  on 
tribes  or  nations  of  men.  And,  finally,  images  of  those  objects 
were  formed  and  worshipped.  Images,  which  subsequently 
became  innumerable,  were  not  employed  in  the  earliest  historic 
ages.  Among  the  Romans,  they  were  not  allowed  till  some 
time  after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Plutarch  says  that 
Numa  forbade  the  Romans  to  make  statues  of  their  gods. 
As  the  nations  grew  older,  images,  which  were  at  the  first  but 
few  and  clothed  with  drapery,  became  more  numerous,  and 
were  presented  before  the  worshippers  in  a  state  of  nudity  and 
in  most  obscene  attitudes.  And,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
their  character,  from  being  comparatively  innoxious,  became, 
without  exception,  demoralising  in  the  extreme. 

2.  During  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome,  and  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Alcibiades  in  Greece — those  periods  when  the 
mind  had  attained  the  highest  elevation  ever  known  among 
heathen  nations — the  mass  of  the  people  were  more  idolatrous 
in  their  habits,  and  consequently  more  corrupt  in  their  hearts, 
than  ever  before. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the  most  enlightened 
among  them  were  men  of  depraved  moral  habits  ?  Slavery 
formed  the  foundation  on  which  the  entire  social  and  political 
life  of  the  Greeks  reposed,  and  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the 
most  decided  advocates  of  its  principles  in  its  entire  iniquity. 
Among  other  moral  horrors,  the  abomination  of  unnatural  lust 
was  emphatically  the  national  vice  of  Greece  in  the  heyday 
of  its  intellectual  refinement.  Socrates,  the  founder  of  Attic 
philosophy,  who,  on  account  of  his  art  of  superior  dialectics 
and  great  learning,  was  revered  by  some  as  a  being  of  a  higher 
order,  sanctioned  it  in  theory.  Plato  celebrated  it  in  his 
dialogues,  and  Aristotle  practised  it.  In  the  Doric  states,  in 
Crete  and  Sparta,  it  was  actually  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
education,  nay,  legally  enacted.  At  Athens  a  far  more  careful 
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and  accomplished  education  was  systematically  bestowed  on 
those  females  intended  for  a  career  of  sin  than  on  those 
destined  for  domestic  married  life.  The  abominations  of  idol 
worship,  of  the  mysteries,  and  of  lewdness  in  forms  too  vile 
to  name,  were  rife  throughout  the  country  and  the  villages, 
and  had  their  foci  in  the  capitals  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Jahn 
says,  in  relation  to  this  period,  "  Deities  increased  in  number, 
and  the  apotheosis  of  vicious  emperors  was  not  unfrequent. 
Their  philosophers,  indeed,  disputed  with  much  subtlety 
respecting  the  architect  of  the  universe,  but  they  knew 
nothing  about  the  Creator,  the  holy  and  Almighty  Judge  of 
men." 

Some  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  philosophers,  perceiving 

the  evil  of  the  prevailing  idolatry,  desired  to  refine  the  gross- 

ness  of  the  popular  faith.    They  taught  that  the  facts  believed 

concerning  the  gods  were  allegories.     Some  endeavoured  to 

identify  the  character  of  their  deities  with  their  natural  virtues  ; 

while  many  of  them  became  sceptical  concerning  the  existence 

of  the  gods  and  of  a  future  state.    These  were,  however,  but 

isolated  exceptions  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ;  and,  had  their 

views  been  adopted  by  others,  they  would  only  have  modified, 

not  remedied,  the  evil.    But  a  contemporary  writer  shows  how 

entirely  unavailing,  even  to  modify  the  evil,  was  the  teaching 

of  the  philosophers.    Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  says  : — 

There  are  only  a  few  who  have  become  masters  of  this  philosophy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  great  and  unphilosophic  mass  are  accustomed 
to  receive  these  narratives  in  their  worst  sense,  and  to  learn  one  of 
these  two  things,  either  despise  the  gods  as  beings  who  wallow  in  the 
grossest  licentiousness,  or  not  to  restrain  themselves  even  from  what  is 
most  abominable  and  abandoned,  when  they  see  that  the  gods  do  the 
same. 

Cicero,  in  one  sentence,  as  given  by  Tholuck,  notices  both 
the  evil  and  its  cause  ;  confirming,  in  direct  language,  the 
preceding  views.  "  Instead,"  says  he,  "  of  the  transfer  to  man 
of  that  which  is  divine,  they  transferred  human  sins  to  the 
gods,  and  then  experienced  again  the  necessary  reaction." 

Such,  then,  is  the  testimony  of  the  philosophers  in  relation 
to  the  idolatry  of  their  times.  A  few  gifted  individuals  ob- 
tained sufficient  light  to  see  the  moral  evil  in  which  men  were 
involved,  but  they  had  neither  wisdom  to  devise  a  remedy, 
nor  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  moral  pestilence  that 
was  corrupting  the  noble  faculties  of  the  human  soul. 
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3.  It  was  impossible  from  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  should 
extricate  himself  from  the  corrupting  influence  of  idolatry. 
We  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  if  man  were  ever  redeemed 
from  idolatrous  worship,  his  redemption  would  have  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  and  instrumentalities  adapted  to  his 
nature  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  existed.  For  if  the 
faculties  of  his  nature  were  changed,  he  would  not  be  man. 
If  his  temporal  condition  were  changed,  different  means  would 
be  necessary  ;  if,  therefore,  man  as  man,  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, were  to  be  recovered,  the  means  of  recovery,  whether 
instituted  by  God  or  man,  must  be  adapted  to  his  nature  and 
his  circumstances. 

The  only  way,  then,  in  which  relief  was  possible  for  man, 
was,  that  an  object  of  worship  should  be  placed  before  the  mind 
directly  opposite  in  moral  character  to  those  he  had  before 
adored.  If  his  heart  was  ever  purified,  it  must  be  by  tearing 
his  affections  from  his  gods,  and  fixing  them  upon  a  righteous 
and  holy  being  as  the  proper  object  of  his  homage.  But,  for 
man  to  form  such  an  object  was  plainly  impossible.  He  could 
not  transfer  a  better  character  to  his  gods  than  he  himself 
possessed.  Man  could  not  "  bring  a  pure  thing  out  of  an  im- 
pure." The  effect  could  not  rise  higher  in  moral  purity  than 
the  cause.  Human  nature,  in  the  maturity  of  its  faculties,  all 
agree,  is  imperfect  and  selfish  ;  and,  for  an  imperfect  and 
selfish  being  to  originate  a  perfect  and  holy  character,  deify 
it,  and  worship  it,  is  to  suppose  what  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  things.  The  thought  of  the  eloquent  and  philosophic  Cicero 
expresses  all  that  man  could  do.  He  could  transfer  his  own 
imperfect  attributes  to  the  gods,  and  by  worshipping  a  being 
characterised  by  these  imperfections,  he  would  receive  in  him- 
self the  reaction  of  his  own  depravity. 

But,  if  some  men  had  had  the  power  and  the  disposition 
to  form  for  the  world  a  perfectly  holy  object  of  worship,  still 
the  great  difficulty,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  philo- 
sophers, would  have  remained,  that  is,  a  want  of  the  necessary 
power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  idolatry,  and  substitute  the 
better  worship.  To  doubt  the  truth  of  the  prevailing  idolatry 
was  all  that  men  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture  ever 
attained  in  heathen  countries.  And  if  they  had  power  to 
convey  their  doubts  to  all  minds  in  all  the  world,  it  would 
only  have  been  to  place  mankind  in  the  chaotic  darkness  ot 
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Atheism,  and  leave  them  to  be  led  again  by  their  instincts 
into  the  abominations  of  imperfect  and  impure  worship. 

The  testimony  then  is  conclusive  from  the  history  of 
idolatry,  that  the  evil  became  greater  every  age — from  the 
statements  of  the  wisest  of  the  heathen,  that  they  had  no 
power  to  arrest  its  progress — and  from  the  nature  of  man, 
that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
corrupting  influence  of  idolatry  in  which  he  had  become 
involved. 

We  might  here  quote  with  profit  the  eloquent  testimony 
of  Dr.  DoUinger,  taken  from  his  great  work  already  referred 
to,  in  which,  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  moral  depravity 
of  Rome  in  those  days,  he  writes  : — 

Those  men,  who  ranked  as  the  foremost  men  of  their  time — men 
like  Tacitus — were  swayed  by  a  profound  feeling  of  discouragement,  or 
sadness  ;  they  acknowledged  the  futility  of  the  contest  against  the  pre- 
vailing depravity  ;  they  saw  the  impotence  of  all  legislation  ;  nowhere 
could  they  discover  the  germ  of  a  new  life — of  a  great,  moral,  and 
political  regeneration.  Tacitus  did  not  doubt  but  that  Rome  lay  under 
the  weight  of  Divine  wrath.  In  this  way  they  were  seized  by  the 
feeling  that  everything  earthly  was  empty  and  stale  ;  that  human  life 
was  nothing  but  a  great  farce.  Even  Cicero  had  regarded  the  contempt 
of  all  human  things  as  a  sign  of  greatness  of  mind.  In  the  times  of  the 
emperors,  when  men  were  shut  out  from  all  political  activity,  this  view 
of  the  emptiness  of  life  became  more  frequent ;  all  reference  to  a  higher 
life  beyond  the  grave  was  wanting.  Only  then  could  this  contempt  of 
human  things  be  reduced  to  its  just  standard,  and  life  be  awarded  its 
true  value,  when  He  should  be  made  known  to  men  who,  bound,  as  it 
were,  with  a  golden  chain,  this  temporary  existence  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  another  and  eternal  existence,  and  thereby  gave  life  its  true 
meaning  and  its  highest  importance. 

The  Stoic  philosophy  had  found  itself  compelled  to  declare  that  the 
real  wise  man — the  ideal  of  virtue  and  moral  heroism — had  not  as  yet 
appeared  on  earth.  Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  feeling  of  unsatisfied  moral 
and  spiritual  wants  was  diffused.  As  good  men  longed  for  a  visibly 
shining  model  of  human  virtue,  on  which  they  might  constantly  build 
up  and  test  their  moral  sense,  so  they  also  desired  a  fixed  divine  doc- 
trine, which  should  secure  them  from  the  labyrinth  of  opinions, 
conjectures,  and  doubts  respecting  the  end  of  existence  and  the  state  of 
man  after  death  ;  they  yearned  after  a  rule  and  discipline  of  life, 
which,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fluctuating  wilfulness  of  their 
own  inclinations,  should  alford  support  and  confidence  to  their  conduct ; 
and  the  spectacle  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  well  have  awakened  in 
them  the  presentiment  of  another  empire,  which,  uniting  the  nations  of 
the  world  under  a  free  and  voluntary  obedience,  should  have  the  pro- 
mise of  duration,  which  should  not,  like  the  Roman,  be  threatened  by  a 
crime-avenging  God  with  destruction  (p.  732,  733). 
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And  as  among  the  Romans  so  also  among  the  Greeks. 
Socrates  and  Plato,  with  a  far-penetrating  insight  into  the 
constitutional  wants  of  man,  contemplating  the  disordered 
and  unhappy  condition  of  human  nature,  and  seeking  for  a 
remedy  adequate  to  enlighten  the  mind,  and  give  the  heart  a 
satisfying  good,  perceived  that  there  was  not  in  the  resources 
of  philosophy  nor  within  the  compass  of  human  reason,  any 
power  that  could  reach  the  source  of  the  difficulty,  and  rectify 
the  evil  of  human  nature  which  consisted  in  a  want  of  bene- 
volent affection.  That  Plato  had  some  idea  of  the  want,  and 
none  of  what  was  necessary  to  supply  it,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  make  men  love  as  brethren,  which  he 
saw  to  be  necessary,  he  recommended  a  community  of  wives 
to  the  members  of  his  ideal  republic. 

Inferring  from  the  nature  of  man  what  would  be  necessary, 
and  trusting  in  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  to  grant  the  requisite 
aid,  they  expressed  their  belief  that  a  Divine  Teacher  would 
come  from  heaven,  who  would  restore  truth  and  happiness  to 
the  human  soul. 

In  Plato's  dialogue  upon  the  duties  of  religious  worship,  a 
passage  occurs,  the  design  of  which  is  to  show  that  man  could 
not  of  himself  learn  either  the  nature  of  the  gods,  or  the 
proper  manner  of  worshipping  them,  unless  an  instructor 
should  come  from  heaven. 

The  following  remarkable  passage  occurs  between  Socrates 
and  Alcibiades : — 

Socrates. — To  me  it  appears  best  to  be  patient.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  wait  till  you  know  how  you  ought  to  act  towards  the 
gods  and  towards  men. 

Alcibiades. — When,  0  Socrates,  shall  that  time  be  ?  And 
who  shall  instruct  me  ?  for  most  willingly  would  I  see  this 
person,  who  he  is. 

Socrates. — He  is  one  who  cares  for  you ;  but,  as  Homer 
represents  Minerva  as  taking  away  darkness  from  the  eyes  of 
Diomedes,  that  he  might  distinguish  a  god  from  a  man ;  so  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  first  take  away  the  darkness  from 
your  mind,  and  then  bring  near  those  things  by  which  you 
shall  know  good  and  evil. 

Alcibiades. — 'Let  him  take  away  the  darkness,  or  any  other 
thing,  if  he  will ;  for  whoever  this  man  is,  I  am  prepared  to 
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refuse  none  of  the  things  which  he  recommends,  if  I  shall  be 
made  better. — Alcibiades  ii. 

The  wisdom,  then,  of  Divine  Providence  was  conspicuous 
in  the  fact  that,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
all  the  resources  of  human  wisdom  had  been  exhausted  in 
efforts  to  confer  upon  man  true  knowledge  and  true  happiness. 
Although  most  of  the  great  names  of  antiquity  were  con- 
spicuous rather  for  those  properties  which  rendered  them  a 
terror  and  a  scourge  to  mankind  ;  and  although  society,  among 
the  ancients,  in  its  best  state,  was  little  better  than  semi- 
barbarism,  yet  there  was  a  class  in  society  during  the  Augustan 
and  Periclean  ages,  and  even  at  some  periods  before  the  last- 
named,  that  was  cultivated  in  mind  and  manners. 

From  this  class  individuals  at  times  arose  who,  in  a  worldly 
sense,  may  be  called  great  men,  distinguished  alike  for  the 
strength,  compass  and  discrimination  of  their  intellect.  In 
all  the  efforts  of  these  men,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
applied  themselves  to  physical  phenomenon,  the  great  end 
sought  was  the  means  or  secret  of  human  happiness.  All 
admitted  that  human  nature,  as  they  found  it,  was  in  an 
imperfect  or  depraved  condition,  and  not  in  the  enjoyment  of 
its  chief  good ;  and  the  plans  they  proposed  by  which  to 
obtain  that  happiness  of  which  they  believed  the  soul  capable, 
were  as  various  and  diverse  as  can  be  imagined.  No  one  of 
these  plans  ever  accomplished,  in  any  degree,  the  end  desired ; 
and  no  one  of  them  was  ever  adapted  to  or  embraced  by  the 
common  people.  The  philosophers  themselves,  after  wrangling 
for  the  honour  of  having  discovered  the  truth,  and  making 
themselves  miserable  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  died ;  and 
man  was  left  unsatisfied  and  unhappy,  philosophy  having 
shed  only  sufficient  light  upon  his  mind  to  disclose  more  fully 
the  guilty  and  wretched  state  of  his  heart. 

There  are  two  insuperable  difficulties  which  would  for  ever 
hinder  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  truth  and  happiness 
from  being  accomplished  by  human  means.  The  first,  which 
has  been  already  alluded  to,  is,  that  human  instruction,  as 
such,  has  no  power  to  bind  the  conscience.  Even  if  man  were 
competent  to  discover  all  the  truth  necessary  for  a  perfect 
rule  of  conduct,  yet  that  truth  would  have  no  reformatory 
power,  because  men  could  never  feel  that  truth  was  obligatory 
which  proceeded  from  merely  human  sources.  It  is  an  obvious 
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principle  of  our  nature,  that  the  conscience  will  not  charge 
guilt  on  the  soul  for  disobedience,  when  the  command  proceeds 
from  a  fellow-man  who  is  not  recognised  as  having  the 
prerogative  and  the  right  to  require  submission.  And  besides, 
as  men's  minds  are  variously  constituted,  and  of  various 
capacities,  there  could  be  no  agreement  in  such  a  case 
concerning  the  question,     What  is  truth  ? " 

As  well  might  we  expect  two  schoolboys  to  reform  each 
other's  manners  in  school,  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher's 
authority,  as  that  men  should  reform  their  fellows,  without 
the  sanction  of  that  authority  which  will  quicken  and  bind 
the  conscience.  The  human  conscience  was  made  to  recognise 
and  enforce  the  authority  of  God  ;  and  unless  there  is  belief 
in  the  Divine  obligation  of  truth,  conscience  refuses  to  perform 
its  office. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  is  this  : — Truth,  whether  sanctioned 
by  conscience  or  not,  has  no  power  to  produce  love  in  the  heart. 
The  law  may  convict  and  guide  the  mind,  but  it  has  no  power 
to  soften  or  to  change  the  affections.  This  was  the  precise 
thing  necessary,  and  this  necessary  end  the  wisdom  of  the 
world  could  not  accomplish.  All  the  wisdom  of  all  the  philo- 
sophers in  all  ages  could  never  cause  the  affections  of  the  soul 
to  rise  to  the  holy,  blessed  God.  To  destroy  selfish  pride  and 
produce  humility — to  eradicate  the  evil  passions,  and  produce 
in  the  soul  desires  for  the  universal  good,  and  love  for  the 
universal  Parent,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  wisdom 
and  power. 

It  follows,  then,  that  man  must  remain  a  corrupt  idolator 
for  ever,  unless  God  interpose  in  his  behalf. 

The  question  whether  He  would  thus  interpose,  in  the 
only  way  possible,  to  save  the  race  from  mortal  death,  depends 
entirely  upon  His  benevolence.  The  question  whether  He 
has  done  so,  may  be  answered  by  inquiring  whether  any  system 
of  means  has  been  instituted  in  this  world,  characterised  by 
sufficient  power  to  destroy  idolatry — revealing  at  the  same 
time  a  holy  o*bject  of  worship — and  this  revelation  being  ac- 
companied by  means  and  influences  so  adapted  to  man's  nature 
as  to  secure  the  result. 

To  this  inquiry  we  may  be  permitted  to  invite  attention  on 
another  occasion. 

W.  J.  MULCAHY  P.P 
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TIMELY  THOUGHTS  ON  EDMUND  BURKE. 

"  Rise  as  he  may,  his  grandeur  scorns  the  test 
Of  outward  symbol,  nor  will  deign  to  rest 
On  aught  hy  which  another  is  deprest." 

Wordsworth. 

HOWEVER  much  opinions  may  vary  concerning  Burke's 
place  among  his  contemporaries,  the  consistency  or  the 
inconsistency  of  his  opinions,  the  merits  or  the  defects  of  his 
oratory  and  of  his  style,  none  will  dispute  his  claim  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  political  geniuses  that  the 
world  has  seen.  The  union  in  one  person  of  the  brilliant  and 
fiery  eloqueace  of  Demosthenes,  the  political  shrewdness  of 
Themistocles,  and  the  profound  philosophic  insight  of  Aristotle 
is  surely  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations.  Such  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  have  gained  for  Burke  many  biographers ; 
and  every  biographer  has  been  a  panegyrist.  Justice  has 
been  done  by  all  to  the  power  and  fullness  of  his  intellect ;  to 
the  excellences  of  his  personal  character ;  and  to  the  important 
value  of  his  writings.  Upon  all  those  noble  qualities,  in  fact, 
which  constitute  Burke's  claim  to  the  admiration  of  posterity 
there  has  been  bestowed  that  praise  which  these  undoubtedly 
deserve. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  to  which  his  biographers, 
being  Englishmen,  have,  not  unnaturally,  devoted  little  or  no 
attention — his  relations  towards  his  native  country.  This  is  a 
subject  which,  for  Irishmen,  has  naturally  more  importance 
than  any  other  phase  of  his  career.  For  us,  it  is  a  matter  of 
melancholy  reflection  that  while  Burke  was  putting  forth  all 
the  powers  of  his  genius  and  eloquence  on  behalf  of  India 
and  America,  he  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  country  of  his 
birth.  It  is  true  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
earnest  advocates  of  the  removal  from  Ireland  of  the  com- 
mercial restrictions  which  English  jealousy  and  tyranny  had 
imposed  upon  her ;  and  that  he  lost  his  seat  in  Parliament  in 
consequence.  It  is  also  true  that  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  his 
oppressed  Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  and  that  he  procured  a 
slight  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws.    But  it  was  scarcely  a 
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genuine  patriotism  that  inspired  all  this.  For  fourteen  years 
he  had  exerted  all  his  energy  and  ability  on  behalf  of  the 
pagan  inhabitants  of  India.  Time  after  time  he  had  expended 
the  force  of  his  magnificent  oratory  in  defence  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  colonists.  What  he  did  for 
Ireland  was  scarcely  as  much  as  honour  alone  demanded. 
Indeed,  his  vehement  and  unreasonable  opposition  to  the 
proposals  of  Chatham  for  granting  free  trade  to  Ireland  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  a  serious  blot  upon  his  otherwise  illustrious 
name.  That  an  Irishman  by  birth  and  education  should  have 
considered  England  as  his  mother-country,  and  that  he  should 
always  have  regarded  the  interests  of  Ireland  as  merged  in 
and  subject  to  those  of  her  arch-enemy,  we  can,  in  the  case 
of  Burke,  only  lament. 

It  may  be  said  of  Burke  that  there  are  few  writers  from 
whose  works  we  can  reproduce  with  greater  fidelity  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  his 
works  that  "  They  will  be  to  future  ages  what  the  works  of 
Cicero  are  to  us — we  can  'reconstruct  from  them  alone  the 
social  and  political  scenes  in  which  their  author  bore  so 
prominent  a  part."  But  his  speeches,  besides  the  clear  light 
which  they  throw  upon  the  innumerable  conflicting  forces  of 
his  age,  have  for  us  a  far  greater  value  than  attaches  to  mere 
contemporary  records.  They  are  a  priceless  and  almost  inex- 
haustible store-house  of  the  guiding  principles  of  sound 
political  science.  Their  bearing  upon  the  actual  practice,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mere  theory,  of  government,  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
were  such  as  to  foster  and  call  forth  into  burning  activity  those 
transcendent  powers  of  intellect,  which  might  otherwise  never 
have  astonished  the  world.  In  this  respect  Burke  may  be 
truly  called  the  child  of  his  age.  But,  though  his  powers 
were  entirely  directed  to  the  solution  of  actual  and  pressing 
political  problems,  and  though  he  neither  spoke  nor  wrote 
with  an  eye  to  posterity,  still  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
questions  that  attracted  his  attention  and  engaged  the 
impetuous  and  ardent  enthusiasm  of  his  warm  Celtic  tempera- 
ment, could  not  have  been  the  product  of  any  but  the  highest 
purely  intellectual  attainments.  That  method  he  has  embodied 
in  his  writings  to  be  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.      He  did  his  best  in  what  he  wrote  to 
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trace  out  the  general  ideas,  the  greater  principles  which 
underlay  the  political  events  of  his  time — to  gain  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  the  special  fact  or  set  of  circumstances."  It  is 
this  which  has  secured  the  permanent  influence  of  Burke's 
writings,  which  has  given  them  such  supreme  value  in  the 
eyes  of  practical  statesmen  and  of  students  of  politics. 

In  reading  these  writings  it  is  almost  impossible  to  realise 
that  they  were  the  mere  creations  of  the  moment,  produced 
by  the  author  without  any  thought  of  their  having  more 
than  the  brief  existence  which  is  usually  the  fate  of  political 
pamphlets.  That  they  should  have  survived  with  undiminished 
vitality  to  this  day,  that  they  should  be  models  not  only  for 
all  who  wish  to  say  anything  freely  and  forcibly,  especially  for 
all  whose  ambition  it  is  to  tread  the  thorny  path  of  political 
life — speaks  largely  for  the  greatness  of  the  intellect  to  which 
they  owe  their  origin.  To  the  student  of  the  English 
Constitution  in  particular,  their  importance  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Nowhere  else  will  he  find  such  an  infallible 
guide  to  the  principles  and  spirit  of  British  consti- 
tutional life.  The  details  of  that  Constitution  are  set  forth 
in  all  the  splendour  of  impressive  diction  and  dwelt  upon 
with  the  feeling  of  a  lover.  Burke's  love  for  the  English 
system  of  government  was  most  remarkable.  His  belief  in  it 
amounted  almost  to  a  superstition.  His  admiration  for  it 
speaks  through  all  his  writings,  and  gives  rise  to  some  of  his 
most  inspiriting  bursts  of  eloquence.  He  held  that  the  greatest 
privilege  England  could  bestow  upon  any  dependency  was  the 
seal  and  impress  of  her  own  Constitution.  It  was  this  amazing 
love  of  the  Constitution  that  made  him  such  a  stern  Con- 
servative when  dangers  threatened  it ;  that  inspired  in  him 
such  an  intense  hatred  for  anything  in  the  way  of  change  or 
innovation,  that  rendered  him  so  promptly  hostile  to  free- 
thought  in  any  shape  or  form ;  and  that  finally  called  forth 
that  grand  outburst  of  political  genius,  the  "  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution." 

A  most  remarkable  feature  of  Burke's  genius  is  its  versa- 
tility. He  did  not,  like  many  politicians,  both  of  his  day  and 
our  own,  rise  to  distinction  by  reason  of  his  abilities  in  any 
one  direction.  Nor  was  he,  again,  like  so  many  others,  "  a 
mere  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  busily  employed  to-day  in 
picking   up  the  facts  with  which  he  will  overwhelm  his 
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opponents  on  the  morrow."  On  every  subject  he  strove  to  reach 
the  fundamental  principles  which  underlay  the  facts,  and 
his  keen  powers  of  analysis  were  aided  by  a  comprehensive 
knowledge.  He  dealt  with  problems  of  vast  and  varied  in- 
terest, such  as  Economic  Reform,  the  relations  with  the 
Colonies,  India  and  Ireland,  the  French  Revolution.  Such 
stores  of  knowledge  had  he  accumulated  by  diligent  study 
and  wide  reading,  pursued  consistently  from  his  earliest  years, 
that  even  the  great  Johnson,  whose  colloquial  talents  were  so 
exceptional,  was  forced  to  admit  that  Burke  called  forth  all 
his  powers."  Goldsmith  speaks  of  him  as  "  winding  into  his 
subject  like  a  serpent ;  "  not  to  mention  the  magnificent  tribute . 
he  has  paid  him  in  the  familiar  lines  in  the  "Retaliation." 
Burke  was  permeated  with  the  true  classical  scholarship  which 
enabled  him  to  give  to  all  his  utterances  a  power  of  illustration 
and  a  majesty  of  phrase  suggesting  an  effective  combination 
of  Demosthenes  and  Milton. 

A  great  many  causes  contributed  to  produce  this  extra- 
ordinary success.  Upon  everything  that  engaged  his  attention 
he  concentrated  all  the  powers  of  his  penetrating  intellect,  his 
wide  learning,  and  his  sweeping  and  potent  imagination.  An 
intelligent  American  is  said  to  have  remarked  on  hearing 
Burke's  first  speech  on  America,  You  have  got  a  wonderful 
man  there ;  he  understands  more  about  America  than  all  the 
rest  of  your  House  put  together."  There  was  no  phase  of  his 
subject  which  he  did  not  submit  to  the  most  minute  and 
searching  study.  From  all  sides  he  threw  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  view  he  was  upholding.  Above  all,  Burke  looked  at 
everything,  even  the  most  practical  affairs  of  life,  with  the 
eye  of  a  true  poet ;  around  every  subject  that  he  treated  he 
cast  the  glamour  of  his  deeply  poetic  fancy ;  while  his  lan- 
guage clothed  even  the  most  commonplace  topics  with  dignity 
and  majesty.  With  what  magnificent  power  of  expression, 
for  instance,  has  he  dwelt  upon  the  highly  prosaic  subject 
of  the  American  fisheries  !  Speaking  with  admiration  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  displayed  by  the  hardy  colonists  in  the 
promotion  of  their  great  industry, 

What  in  the  world  (he  asks)  is  equal  to  it  1  Pass  by  the  other 
parts  and  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England 
have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst  we  follow  them 
among  the  tumbling  mountains  of  ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating 
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into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  Arctic  circle,  we  hear  that 
they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  polar  cold,  that  they  are 
at  the  Antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent  of  the  south. 
Falkland  Island,  which  seemed  too  remote  and  romantic  an  object  for 
the  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  the 
progress  of  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is  the  equinoctial  heat  more 
discouraging  to  them  than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles. 
We  know  that  while  some  of  them  draw  the  line  and  strike  the  harpoon 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  the  longitude,  and  pursue  their 
gigantic  game  along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is 
vexed  by  their  fisheries.  No  climate  that  is  not  witness  to  their 
toils. 

Arguments  which  from  the  lips  of  others  would  have  ap- 
peared dull  and  ordinary  gained  from  the  genius  of  Burke  the 
magical  power  of  a  sweeping  and  impressive  eloquence.  Into 
every  appeal  he  seems  to  infuse  the  very  essence  of  a  living 
and  breathing  personality ;  upon  every  utterance  he  has 
^tamped  the  impress  of  his  own  ardently  impulsive  nature  ; 
to  every  word,  in  fact,  he  appears  to  communicate  the  very 
throb  and  glow  of  his  own  burning  spirit.  His  writings  abound 
in  aphorisms  which  have  passed  so  completely  into  the  current 
speech  of  the  English  language  that  "men  use  them  without 
knowing  whence  they  came."  To  quote  merely  one  example  : 
"  Magnanimity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom ; 
and  a  great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together."  Indeed 
the  debt  that  most  of  our  modern  orators  owe  to  the  speeches 
of  Burke  would  not  be  easy  to  calculate.  But  in  addition  to 
all  these  remarkable  qualities,  he  exhibits  throughout  an  ex- 
traordinary common-sense  which  carries  conviction  in  every- 
thing he  says.  Someone  has  said  truly  that  "  Burke  united 
Bolingbroke's  flow  of  exquisite  and  expressive  language  with 
the  Johnsonian  sense  and  judgment." 

Despite,  however,  the  wonderful  command  over  language 
and  the  power  of  illustration  which  characterise  Burke's 
writings,  his  panegyrists  must  admit  that  he  sometimes 
misuses  his  gift  by  piling  on  useless  colouring  and  by  decla- 
mation more  worthy  of  a  rhetorician  than  of  a  genuine 
expounder  of  the  truth.  He  is  occasionally  guilty  of  an 
incongruity  of  speech  and  an  artificiality  of  style  which 
contrast  strongly  with  his  usual  upright  dignity.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  for  instance,  descriptive  of  Chatham's  second 
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ministry,  despite  its  undoubted  ingenuity,  is  surely  not  a 
little  artificial  and  overpainted  : — 

He  made  an  administration,  so  checkered  and  speckled  ;  he  put 
together  a  piece  of  joinery,  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsically  dove- 
tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid  ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic; 
such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone 
and  there  a  bit  of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and 
republicans  ;  Whigs  and  Tories  ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  enemies ; 
that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  show ;  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch  and 
unsure  to  stand  upon. 

The  reason  for  tbe  extreme  nature  of  many  of  Burke's  expres- 
sions is  not  far  to  seek.  His  natural  ardour  of  mind  too  often 
impelled  him  to  an  exaggeration  of  language  which,  especially 
when  directed  against  those  who  acted  contrary  to  what  he 
considered  the  principles  of  right,  more  than  once  endangered 
his  reputation  for  strict  equity.  Occasionally,  too,  he  seems 
to  be  swept  away  by  the  torrent  of  his  own  eloquence,  piling 
phrase  upon  phrase,  and  epithet  upon  epithet.  Indeed,  he 
sometimes  sweeps  down  upon  his  enemies  or  opponents  in  a 
storm  of  obloquy  and  abuse,  paralleled  only  by  the  vitupera- 
tion which,  centuries  ago,  his  famous  predecessor,  Demosthenes, 
had  thundered  forth  against  Aeschines  in  the  Ecclesia  of  the 
Athenians. 

Against  innovation  of  any  description.  Burke  directed  all 
the  force  of  his  sometimes  too  scathing  eloquence.  Thus  it 
was  that  he  did  not  escape  that  fault  so  often  found  in  men 
who  are  exclusively  concerned  with  practical  affairs — want  of 
sympathy  with  that  temper  which  seeks  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  He  especially  disliked  the  "philosophic  cabal,"  the 
deists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Atheists  and  freethinkers 
generally  came  under  the  lash  of  his  biting  tongue.  He  had 
a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  order  in  politics,  theology  and 
ethics,  which  kept  him  ever  in  an  unnatural  dread  of  anarchy. 
But  apart  from  the  fears  which  he  felt  for  the  English 
Constitution,  he  had  a  certain  romantic  regard  for  everything 
ancient,  simply  because  of  its  antiquity.  In  spite  of  all  his 
protestations  that  he  was  a  plain,  blunt  man,  ''he  dearly 
loved  a  little  rust."  Speculation  in  practical  matters  he 
detested.  As  long  as  there  was  content  and  acquiescence  in 
the  existing  order  of  things,  he  thought  that  too  much 
theorising  as  to  its  foundations  was  not  only  useless  but  even 
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dangerous.  If  improvement  was  to  be  attempted  he  thought 
that  the  reformer  ought  to  set  about  his  work  with  as  much 
tenderness  and  delicacy  as  a  physician  would  show  in 
approaching  his  sick  parent.  The  policy  which  he  pursued 
consistently  throughout  his  career  he  has  summarised  for  us 
completely  in  these  words  : — "  A  disposition  to  preserve  and 
an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together,  would  be  my  standard 
of  a  statesman.  Everything  else  is  vulgar  in  the  conception, 
perilous  in  the  execution."  This  trait  in  his  nature  was 
confirmed  and  increased  tenfold  by  the  influence  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which,  while  it  concentrated  almost  for  the  last 
time  into  one  intensely  brilliant  focus  all  the  powers  of  his 
extraordinary  genius,  gave  more  real  pain  to  his  exquisitely 
sensitive  soul  than  all  the  harassing  events  of  his  political 
career  put  together.  In  this  way  his  Conservatism  prevented 
him  to  a  considerable  extent  from  seeing  any  good  or  any 
promise  in  the  schemes  of  the  ardent  partisans  of  progress. 

I  do  not,"  says  Morley,  "  know  of  any  passage  in  Burke's 
writings  which  shows  a  philosophic  estimation  of  the  value  of 
absolutely  unfettered  inquiry.*' 

But  it  is  on  his  profound  political  insight  that  the  fame  of 
Burke's  genius  must  chiefly  depend.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  "  Die  Politik  ist  keine  Philosophic  "  is  the  summary  of 
Burke.  He  possessed  a  gift  of  political  foresight  that  seem6d 
occasionally  almost  to  approach  the  supernatural.  He  had, 
perhaps,  a  clearer  grasp  of  constitutional  questions  than  has 
been  attained  by  any  man  before  or  after  him.  It  is  his  great 
title  to  fame,  that  he  grasped  fully  and  took  to  heart  the  pro- 
found truth  that  politics  is  not  a  science  of  abstract  principles 
but  "  an  empirical  art  with  morality  for  its  standard."  In 
almost  every  speech  we  find  him  crying  out  against  metaphy- 
sical reasoning  on  abstract  rights  or  conceptions,  and  advocat- 
ing inquiry  into  political  ideas  solely  in  the  light  of  political 
practice.  In  his  speech  on  American  Taxation  he  says :  "  I  do 
not  enter  into  these  metaphysical  distinctions ;  I  hate  the  very 
sound  of  them."  Again,  when  pleading  as  an  argument  against 
the  imposition  of  revenue  taxation  on  the  Colonies,  the  fact 
that  such  had  not  been  the  custom  of  England  from  the 
beginning,  he  exclaims  :  These  are  the  arguments  of  states 
and  kingdoms.  Leave  the  rest  to  the  schools,  for  there  only 
they  may  be  discussed  with  safety."    The  establishment  of 
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this  great  principle  alone  is  sufficient  to  place  Burke  high 
among  political  thinkers  of  the  first  rank.  But  in  addition, 
what  praise  is  enough  for  the  man  who  mastered  as  thoroughly 
as  Burke  did  the  doctrine  that  ''Nothing  universal  can  be 
rationally  affirmed  on  any  moral  or  any  political  object  "  ? 
There  are  very  few  writers  whose  pages  contain  such 
sound  and  practical  illustrations  of  this  point  as  those  of 
Burke.  What  gave  his  ideas  such  weight  was  the  fact 
that  his  speculations  always  had  an  actual  bearing  upon 
some  political  problem.  He  had  a  remarkable  power  of 
grasping  the  real  gist  of  a  complex  question.  He  was 
scarcely  ever  deceived  in  his  augury  of  the  result  of  any 
movement  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 

In  no  case  did  he  show  in  a  more  wonderful  manner  his 
almost  supernatural  power  of  political  prophecy  than  in  his 
views  on  the  French  Revolution.  He  foresaw,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary perspicacity,  that  the  bringing  back  of  the  King  and 
Queen  from  Versailles,  on  the  memorable  Sixth  of  October, 
was  but  the  prelude  to  the  actual  overthrow  of  the  royal 
power  in  France,  and  the  transference  to  an  ignorant,  blood- 
thirsty, and  ruffianly  mob  of  the  sceptre  which  had  been 
wielded  by  the  hands  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Louis.  By 
sheer  force  of  political  genius,  he  saw  that  France  was  in  the 
position  of  a  conquered  country,  and  must  inevitably  fall  a 
victim  to  the  first  tyrant  who  should  have  the  power  and  the 
ability  to  make  himself  master  of  the  situation.  "  To  foresee," 
says  Morley,  "  the  Empire  in  1790  was  a  feat  of  sagacity  to 
which  probably  no  man  in  Europe  except  the  writer  of  the 
Reflections  was  then  competent." 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  highly-strung  nature  of 
Burke  we  can  scarcely  realise.  He,  who  hated  the  very 
thought  of  revolution,  saw  two  great  social  orders  overthrown 
and  trodden  under  foot  by  a  rabble  of  frenzied  and  reckless 
savages.  He,  whose  soaring  spirit  tinged  everything  that 
was  linked  to  the  historic  ages  of  the  past  with  the  rose-colour 
glow  of  his  own  ideally-romantic  fancy,  saw  the  ancient  and 
venerable  Church  and  Monarchy  of  France  crushed  into  utter 
impotence  and  degradation.  He,  finally,  who  could  not 
endure  even  the  least  suspicion  of  what  boasted  itself  "  free 
thought "  in  either  religion  or  politics,  saw  a  great  nation  at 
the  mercy  of  atheists  and  fanatics. 
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His  instinctive  sense  of  coming  danger  to  his  country  and 
to  Europe  gave  all  the  greater  poignancy  to  his  mental  suffer- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  gradually  consumed  by  the  fire  within 
his  own  breast.  Little  need  we  wonder  then  that  the  last 
years  of  this  great  man  were  years  of  sorrow. 

For  us,  the  circumstances  of  our  own  time  have  rendered 
that  part  of  the  "  Reflections  "  the  most  interesting,  in  which 
Burke  inveighs  against  the  iniquitous  action  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists in  confiscating  the  property  and  degrading  the 
ministers  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What  is  the  religious  per- 
secution at  present  going  on  in  France  but  a  continuation  and 
development  of  the  un-Christian  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Revolutionists  ?  Are  not  men  like  Combes,  Briand,  Clemenceau, 
and  Viviani  worthy  descendants  of  the  frenzied  creatures  who 
danced  the  Carmagnole  around  the  altar  of  their  newly- 
enthroned  goddess  Reason  ? 

Has  anything  ever  been  more  fully  justified  than  Burke's 
vehement  denunciation  of  the  elective  system  then  designed 
to  replace  the  ancient  canonical  constitution  of  the  Church  in 
France  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  this  new  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment is  intended  only  to  be  temporary,  and  preparatory  to 
the  utter  abolition,  under  any  of  its  forms,  of  the  Christian 
religion,  whenever  the  minds  of  men  are  prepared  for  the 
last  stroke  against  it."    Apparently  that  time  has  come  now. 

The  present  rulers  of  France,  like  their  predecessors,  do 
not  scruple  to  avow  their  opinion  that  a  State  can  exist  better 
without  any  religion  than  with  one."  As  a  result  of  their 
efforts,  the  de-Christianising  of  France  is  rapidly  proceeding. 
The  cynical  treachery,  by  which  the  Religious  Orders  are  ex- 
pelled, after  many  of  them  had  received  assurances  of  safety, 
the  wholesale  spoliation  of  their  property,  the  suppression  of 
Catholic  schools  all  over  the  country — all  this  is  meant  but  as 
a  step  towards  the  entire  stamping-out  not  merely  of  Catho- 
licity, but  even  of  Christianity  of  any  description.  In  the 
words  of  Burke,  "  They  preferred  Atheism  to  a  form  of  religion 
not  agreeable  to  their  ideas.  They  succeeded  in  destroying 
thatform,and  that  Atheism  has  succeeded  in  destroying  them.'* 

The  more  recent  acts  of  the  French  Government,  while 
showing  that  its  representatives  have  inherited  to  the  full  the 
anti-Christian  zeal  of  their  forefathers,  give  to  this  opinion 
complete  confirmation. 
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Their  conduct  is  all  the  more  detestable  because  of  their 
hypocrisy.  They  actually  profess  to  be  adopting  an  attitude 
of  conciliation  towards  religion  ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
endeavouring,  by  the  most  insidious  attacks,  to  abolish  religion 
altogether.  For  in  what  other  light  can  we  view  their 
suppression  of  over  16,000  Catholic  schools,  their  efforts  to 
prevent  recruits  from  joining  the  ranks  of  the  clergy  by  an 
unjust  extension  of  military  service,  the  expulsion  of  the 
bishops  from  their  palaces,  of  the  cures  from  their  presby- 
teries, of  the  students  from  their  seminaries,  and,  last  of 
all,  their  impious  desecration  of  the  sacred  shrines  ?  The 
symbols  of  religion  they  are  abolishing  along  with  the  reality. 
They  have  ordered  that  the  flags  on  Government  ships  shall 
no  longer  fly  at  half-mast  on  Good  Friday.  They  have  taken 
away  the  Cross  from  the  Law  Courts  as  well  as  from  the 
Schools.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  they  decreed  that  the  time- 
honoured  inscription  of  Dieu  protege  la  France  "  should  be 
erased  from  the  coins.  Further,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
men  who,  but  a  short  time  ago,  received  with  applause,  and 
ordered  to  be  posted  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  "Atheistic  paean"  ofViviani,  advocating  "  an  apostleship 
that  should  aim  at  convincing  the  toiler  and  the  destitute 
that  in  praying  for  comfort,  he  addressed  a  Heaven  which 
contained  only  phantoms." 

For  their  persecutions  we  can  find  absolutely  no  paralle 
unless  by  going  back  to  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In  fact,  not 
even  the  worst  horrors  of  the  Revolutionists  betray  a  more 
revolting  spirit  of  sheer  inhumanity  than  the  action  of  the 
men  who  after  an  outrageous  breach  of  faith  cast  out  thousands 
of  harmless  men  and  women  and  deprived  them  of  all  means 
of  livelihood  solely  because  they  had  devoted  themselves  to 
the  religious  life. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  excesses  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  alienate  from  them  the  minds  of  all  right-think- 
ing men — of  all  who  believe  in  religion  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  many  growing  evils  of  twentieth-century  life  and  thought. 
But  such,  it  seems,  is  not  the  case.  We  find  that,  in  England 
especially,  an  attitude  of  general  indifference  is  maintained, 
whatever  sympathy  there  is,  being  rather  with  the  oppressors 
than  with  the  oppressed.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when 
compared  with  the  generous  sympathy  extended  by  the  people 
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of  England  to  the  hapless  French  emigres  in  the  momentous 
year  of  1793.  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  remark  of  a 
recent  English  writer  who,  in  a  noble  attempt  to  win  the  ear 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  France 
says,  in  words  the  pathetic  truth  of  which  we  can  all  attest 
that  the  French  Catholics  of  to-day  "  miss  the  far-seeing 
intellect  and  the  generous  spirit  of  Edmund  Burke." 

Burke's  intellectual  powers  were  not  the  least  impaired  by 
age.  To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  his  many  admirers  : 
"  Burke's  intellect  was  never  more  firmly  settled,  never 
exerted  more  widely  its  magical  influence,  and  never  ex- 
pressed itself  in  sager  utterances  than  in  his  last  years."  The 
French  Revolution,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the  effect  upon  his 
deeply  sensitive  mind  of  straining  all  his  abnormal  faculties 
to  their  highest  pitch ;  and  many  have  been  responsible  for 
the  statement  that  the  shock  almost  entirely  unhinged  his 
mind.  With  this  latter  verdict  no  one  who  has  formed  a  true 
estimate  of  Burke's  writings  at  that  date  will  hesitate  to  dis- 
agree. More  reasonably  may  one  hold  that  his  intellect  never 
shone  forth  with  greater  brilliance  than  during  the  declining 
period  of  his  life.  Old  age,  though  it  found  him,  to  borrow  his 
own  simile,  "  like  an  oak  stricken  by  the  tempest,"  stricken 
with  grief  for  the  untimely  death  of  his  beloved  son,  only 
rendered  his  faculties  all  the  more  alive  to  the  piercing 
anguish  of  his  loss.  His  bodily  frame  could  not  long  survive 
the  effect  of  his  mental  sufferings ;  yet  as  the  mere  material 
part  of  him  decayed,  the  powers  of  his  mighty  intellect  still 
grew  and  waxed  stronger  until  Death  closed  his  brilliant 
career. 

Charles  J.  MacAuley. 
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SBAtl  SjeulCA   An    1  ARC  AIR. 
VII.— peAR  tiA  t)pocAit)e. 

(All  tex^nxxrh-Ainc). 

t)^o*Ox^fv  x^5  }mte^6z  \y6rr\pA  xMinfOin  f5x^tx^rh  p-A'OA  i 
xxn  bexMi  65  ce-Ann  *oe  r\A  coileAin  uxmci. 

"  Cav  Cuige    Inline  c«  pti  ?    AXfAf-Ati  tTl^c  tlig. 

"  U^,'^  fife,  ''rriA  c-a  -An  5Akt)-A|\  "O^f  te-Atirhtiinc 
nuAif  A  jeobxM'o  fi  An  coile^n  ptlfix!)  fi  AtixMle  leif 
•]  ctnnneoC-At)  fe  fin  moilt  A\y  m'-AtAip  mA\\  cxiitfit) 
f6  f e-d|\  A  6tifv  Af  -Aif  n-A  coinne  1  ^Ar\A6z  ^nnf oin  50 
•ocAs^i'o  fi." 

1  gee-Ann  c-Atti-AiU  eile  6xmc  p  coite,An  eite  UA^iti  1 
coile.An  eite  -Afifc  CAm-All  1  n-A  "oi-Ait)  fin. 

t)'pO|A  An  fUt)  -A  *01Jt),A1|\C  p. 

lltjxMf  -A  fti.Aif\  x^n  sA-O-Ap  An  coiteAn  -o'filt  p  AbxMle 
teif,  1  t)'ei5in  •oo'n  SeAn"6tiine  fx\nx\6c  -Annfoin  50 
n'oeACAit)  fex\|\  n-A  coinne.  Cti-Ai"6  p  AV)A^le  x^pfc 
leif  xJkn  -OAfnx^  cex\nn  -]  -Apfc  leif  x^n  cporhAt)  cex\nn. 

Cvnnnig  fe  feo  moill  rhof  a\\  An  Se-An'otiine,  a6z, 
nA  t>^A^t>  pn,  lex^n  fe  leif  -|  "d-a  exifgxMt)  t»A  \\a\X) 
fi-AX)fx\n  A^  MnteA6z  tJ-Ai"6  bi  feifex^n  i  a  rh-AfCfltixMs 
A^  t)Ainc  nA  xzAtmAnA  'owXitA,  ")  nuxiifA  xv  t)i  fe  a^ 
cx^ffxMngc  offtxx  com  -olut  Ay  gtifv  xMfi5ex\'Oxi|\ 
coffvAnn  n-A  5Cx.\px\ll,  'outt-Aif c  p  le  nA  f e-Af,  t)feic 
x^f  6ex\nn  "oe  nA  clocxMb  t)ex\5x\  x\  t!)i  "O-a  gcxMtexMti  f  u-Af 
"oe'n  t)6cxMfv  o  cofxMt)  An  Cx^p-Aill  1  a  6A\teAm  tA\y 
A  ^uAlA\nn  1  50  neife66x\X)  fSf eig  6I0C  ax\,  a  mbdc-Afi 
f6mpx^  1  pocu  xx'f  n^c  bfe-A-ofx^t)  n-A  c-Ap-Aill  pubx^lxif. 

tlmne  fe  x^rhl-AiX)  *]  b'eigin  "oon  Sexxn'otiine  fex^f Atti 
-|  pf  xx  6tit\  X)A\le  1  scoinne  oiit-o  -j  5f  C-ox^nn-A  le  nA 
clocxJk  -A  t)fif ex^t)  -j  x\n  X)6tA\\  a  ^lAnAX). 

Af  An  ACA\\\  feo  t)i  An  lx\nxMtixMn  65  x\5  imtex^cc 
leotttA  x^cc  'nx\  "Oixm-q  pn  t)i  x\n  Sexxn-otnne  A5 
Cx^ffxMnsc  offtxj^  xxpfc,  "I  t)'ei5in  -oon  bexxn  65  clex^f 
eile  A  cex\pxx*6.  UxXf^ixMng  f  1  cipin  AmA6  x\f  An  gcif e^Sn 
1  x>uX)A}\\z  p  le  nx\  fex\|\  a  cxMcex^rh  zaoX)  t\A\\  "oe  tA\\ 
A  gtixxlxMnn,  -J  50  n-eifieoCxxt)  colli  1  mt)exxlx3k6  x\n 
rhtiinci|\  x^  t)i  1  nx^  n'oixM'6. 

CxMU,  -J  'o'f?-Af  colli  rhof  t\6mpx\  -j  b'eigin  'oon  Sex\n- 
•otiine  fex\|\  a  6ti|\  1  gcoinne  cuxMje  5ii|\  gex^ffx^'ox^f  nx^ 
CfixMnn  "J  leif  xxn  tneit)  f ex\fv  x^  bi  xxnn  but)  gexXff  50 
fixMb  xJkn  b6tx\|\  5lx\n  xJkCx^  1  i-ax)  x\5  cex^Cc  fiix^f  leif  An 
mbeijAC  65  x\pfc. 
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be-An  65  : 

"  tlfl  AgAfn  a6z  Aon  6leAy  ArhAm  Atioif  -|  tnti|\ 
5Cui|Ap-6  All  cte-Af  fin  cofc  leobtA  beAfpAt)  fiA*o 
ofijiAinn  1  rr\A  beifieAnn  ni't  i-n'o^n  *ouitin  a6c  An  bAf. 

geobAlt)  CU  bf\AOn  AllAlf  1  gCtUAIf  An  tApAllt  -|  "OOlflC 

AtriAC  e  Afv  boif  'oo  lAirtie  "]  CAit  Af\  "oo  6ut  e  •] 
b'p^i*oip  50  n'oeAnA'6  fe  nA  5notAi"ue." 

txinne,  *]  TD'eiiMj  AbAinn  rhofi  CfiAfnA  An  X)6tA^\\  a  bi 
Com  Doirhin  -]  60m  leAtAn  A'f  nAt\  feA*OA*OA|A  pubAl 
nA  fnAm. 

*OiibAifC  An  SeAnT)uine  lepeAf  "Oa  rhA|ACfltiAi5  "otil 
AbAite  -]  An  connA*o6i|\  beAg  -]  An  connA'ooif  mop  a 
tAbAi|\c  teif  50  ufiiomotAt)  febeAlAt  cfAfnA  CflT)  An 

UtigAt)  nA  connA'o6i|ii'0e  6uca  1  toifij  fiAT)  A5 
tonnA-O  forhpA  *]  "oo  |\ei|A  mAfi  bi  An  c-uifge  A5 
lAi5*oeA'6  bi  fiA*ofAn  A5  '0|\tii'oim  AmA6,  1  ntjAift  a 
biot)A|i  Amuig  fAn  A1C  A  f Alb  An  •ooimineACC  Clif  An 
connA'o6if\  moji  "buin  An  cuifge  opjiCA  1  bACAt)  A|a  ^at) 

lAT). 

"Di  'oeifeA'6  teif  An  SeAn-otiine  Annfoin,  1  ceAT)  A5 
An  lAnAttiAin  05  imteA^c  50  |\eit)  focAi|\  50  "ocAim- 
geA'OAf  A  bAile.  t)i  fe  An  oi*DCe  t)ub  ntiAifi  a 
•o'lflijeA'OAti  "oe'n  6ApAlt  -]  T)ubAifC  An  beAn  leif  •out 
AfceA6  1  -ocof a6  A5  ^6^a\\\z  Af  muinci|\  An  C15  50 
fiAib  fe  Af  pAjAil.  ACu  'oubAifC  fi  teif  gAn  a  beAt  a 
teAgAn  Af  Aon  nit)  otc  nA  mAit  beA^  nA  mof  50 

"OCASAIt)  fe  AmAC  AflfC  611161.     "tlAfA,''  Af  fife  "  mA 

ueAnsmtngeAn  Aon  6e6  te  "oo  beAt  ni  beit)  Aon 
6tiimne  ajat)  Ofmf a  1  ni  belt)  fiof  a^at)  An  bp aca  cu 
AfiAfh  me." 

gAb  f e  AfceA6  "i  'o'f laASAijA  f e  oft^tA  50  f Aib  f e  a\\ 
fA^Ait  ']  nuAif  A  feAf  fe  CAOb  ifcij  -oe'n  'oof Aif 
*o'eit\i5  mA-OAt)  beAg  fpAinif  AmAC  Cuije  *]  bi  oifeAt) 
f Aitce  A5  An  mA-oAt)  jioime  A'f  ^ttf  teim  fe  fUAf  ai^a 
"j  6iiimit  f e  A  ceAngA  Af  a  beAt  -j  Af  a  bpuince  fin 
•o'lmtig  An  beAn  Af  a  ttieAbAif  *]  f «it)  f e  pof  A5  bofo 
1  toifig  fe  A5  6t  1  A5  ite  50  fiAib  fe  f acaC.  T)'fA5 
fe  A  beAn  Annfom  CAob'muig  Af  An  c-ff aiT)  50  f Aib 
f  1  ctiiff eAc,  -]  50  mb'eigin  "oi  •out  1  cot)tAt)  fAn  cuij 
<A  bi  fAn  fgiobot. 

X)i  comtuA-oAf  mof  A5  An  ^15  An  oit)ce  feo,  1 
feAfOA  mof  ACA,  "I  nuAif  a  6tJAtAt)  fe  50  f Aib  a  ttiAC 
f a'  mbAite  bi  An-fimeAt)  Aif ,  "j  Coipg  fe  A5  •oeAnAtti 
cteArhnAf  t)6  te  ingeAn  fig  eite  a  bi  Af  An  bfeAft)A. 

Paoi  ceAnn  CAmAtt  gAb  -oiiine  -oe  nA  feAfbfojAn- 
CAib  AmAC  fAn  fgiobbt  Af  coif  iiAtAC  cuije  te  ctif 
f Aoi  nA  CAptAib,  1  6onAif c  fe  An  beAn   bocc  1  nA 
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co'olA'o.    tAX)A^\\  fe  teite,  •]  -oub^iftc  fe  teite  *otJi 

1  50  f^ib  fMT)      neAnAm  cleArhriAif  •oon  trix^c  K15  : 

coif      TzemeAt)  1,  1  zu^At)  ]\ux)  le  n-ite  "01.  lion 
\T\AC  txij  gloine  por\A  "oi  *]        f e  *oi  e.  X)'ol  f1  t)|\x\on 

,  "I  tug  f  1  t)6  xifif c  e  •]  ■p^T)  ^  'f  bi  glome  1  r^A  l-Airi 
xMCi  ctii|i  fi  pAinne  oif  fio]*  ^nn  •]  *d'ia|A|\  fi  xxn 
triAC  pion     61,  mA^  f^oit  fi  ntixM|\  a  jeobA'o 

fe  -An  f-Ainne  -a|a  com  ^n  gtome  50  gcuirhneocAt)  fe 
tii|\ti.  T)'ot  fe  ^n  fion  -)  fu^if  fe  x^n  f^mne,  acx^  ni'|\ 
Ctnf  fe  x^on  cuimne  m  a  cex^nn,  *i  nl'f  A\tm  fe  50 
t)\:ACA  fe  -A|iiAtri  1. 

"Di  fi  bfon-AC  ntixM|\  n^fi  xMcm  fe  1,  1  toipg  fi  a^ 
ceApAtf  cle-Af  1  nA  ti-mcmn  fern  a  cmi[yeAt>  1  mex\t!)Ai|\ 
•00  giif  b'l  x\  t!)i  Ann.  "Di  xv  fexxf  1  nA  fui-oe-A'o  te  h-Aif 
x\n  c-AiUn  615  "]  bi  Ar\  cteAtrinx^f  bex^gn^t  focftngce 
x3>cx3k,  1  b1o*Ox^|A  A^  leA-^An  Arr\AC  50  mbe^t)  An  pof  at) 
AC-A  A^  mA^'om. 

tD'eips  mgex^n  x3in  Se-AnT)tjme  xxnnfom  -]  "oubxMfc 
fi  50  tnbti'6  iti-Ait  leice  cle-Af  be^ig  a  'oeAnAm  t>6X)tA 
A  X)AmeAt)  5^ife  x^fCA  "oa  leige^t)  fixit)  "oi. 

tDubfxx'OxJ^f  50  tei5ex\t),  1  ipA^lze. 

UxXffAing  fi  boifgm  bex^g  x\niof  x\f  p6cx?^  *] 
•o'lomptiij  fi  e  x\f  Abeut  fx^oi  x^f  x^n  mbofo  -|  cfxMC  p 
cex^fcm  "I  coitexicin  x^f  aiy\a6.  CA^t  f  1  gf Ainin  bex^g 
Cftiitnex\ccx\  x^cx\,  -j  toipj  px^t)  t)A  piocx^t),  *]  pioc  xj^n 
coilexxcin  x^n  cuit)  if  mo  "oe  1  nr'|\  f^g  fe  gf^me  x\f 
bic  x\5  x\n  gcex^pcm. 

"  Afvx^ !  A  6oilexicm  5f^n*Ox\/'  x\ffx^n  6eA\\6m  "  btj"6 
cumxJi  leAt  X)A  gc^iltfit)  leif  x^n  ocfxif  me,  nxic  bfe^g 
nx\6  scmmnteA  x^f  x\n  Cx\oi  a  f^b^il  me  tu  o'n  fexJkf  x^ 
bi  x^5  "out  -oo  mx^fbujxJkt)  nuxMf  x^  6iiif  me  An  fsps- 
6I06  A\\  An  mbdtx^f\  foiitie." 

Sx^oit  p  50  5Ctii|\ex\'6  c6mfx\"6  x^n  6ex\fCin  1 
5Ctiimne  "oo  50  fxMb  fe  a^  'oex^nxMti  *oex\fmx^'o  a^  a 
beAn,  act:  ni'|\  6uip. 

Caw  p  5f  Ainin  eite  cftiicnex\6cx\  x^fv  x\n  mbofit)  aca 
-]  pioc  x\n  Coilex\6  x^pfc  e  I  ni'f  fAgfex^cc  cof  jfAine 
A^  An  gcexifcin. 

Af  x\ !  A  coitex\6in  gf  An'Ox^,"  x\f  pf  e  x\pf  c  leif  "  nAC 
bfe-A5  nAt  mbex^'6  n^ife  ofc  x^n  Cfuitnex^Cc  a  piocxxt) 
uxMm  x\f  fx^-o  1  50  |\x3kib  cu  mx^fb  x\noif  meifcxxc  56 
fxMb  mif e  lex^c  "i  guf  6tiif  me  ixxlx^c  Ofc  coill  mof  a 
6tif  f oitri  x^n  ce  a  bi  a^  bfx\c  x^f  "oo  rhx^fbiisx^'o.  T\ac 
mxMf5  x\n  ce  a  'Oexxnfx^'o  gx^f  'ouic." 

'DlO'Ox^f  x^f  fx^T)  x\5  f  AgxMl  f poif C   rhOf  Alf  COttljlAT!) 

x\n  6ex\fcm,  "j  bi  x^n  ITIx^c  Rig  x3k'  gAife  6orh  'oonxJk  le 
"ouine,  a6tz  'oexxrhxMn  xj^f  cuittine  f e  xxnoif  f? em  xxf  a  bex^n. 
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tA^t  f  1  5|\Ainin  be^s  eile  6uca  -]  pioc  -An  6oile-ACin 
Ar\  cuiT)  If  mo  t>e  x^jiifc  •]  '6uX)ai\\z:  -An  Ce-Aficin  leif 
-Annfom  : 

tn.Aif  e,  A  coile-A6in  ^\^Ant>A  5-An  cpoi'Oe  5-An  nAX)u\y ! 
nxi6  bfve-Ag  n-AC  gctirhnte-A  guf^  -Ap  "oo  fonf-A  a  bAit  m6 
m-x^txMf\  1  A  6mx)  pe-A|v  ntiAi|\  a  6m]\  me  fS-AfiT)  tiifge 
fiomp-A  A^  a'  mt)ot-Af 

Hi  f-Aib  x^nn  -A.cc  pn.  11ti.Aip.A  l-At)xM|A  p  ]:xioi  b-Aite-At) 
x3k  h-AtAM[\  ctnrhne  fe  mpti  ,a|\  a  bptiince,  -j  'o'.A'om.Ai'o 
fe  50  1[\A^X)  fe  pofU-A  6e.An,A  -j  50  mbut)  1  pn 
A  be-An  -]  -o'lnnif  fe  "oobt-A  50  •oc-Ainig  ceO  Aif  1 
n,A|\  (iuimne  fe  uifti. 

Uoif  15  CUIT)  -Ac-A  -a'  s-Ait^e  ctn-o  -ac-a  -A5  cl-Arhf .An  cuit) 
-AC-A  -A5  m-Ag-At).    t)i  t)e,An  65  -A5  c.Aoinex\*6  f,Aoi 
6,Aitt  f  1  A  f e.Af ,  ■]  t>e,An  65  -a'  5-Aif e  f-Aoi  50  tDfuxMf  p 
-A  fe-Af,  ")  xin  meiT)  n-A6  f Aib  ug'o.Af  gx^ipe  n.A  CAomze 
ACA  bwx>A^  A^  61  xi'f  A-^  ^te,  -]  r^uA^\\  a  t)i  An  fe-Afo^ 

t-Af C  tUAXiA^K  A  t)Alle. 

X)'pAr\  An  beifc  65  btnl  -An  1115,  i  nii*Mf  -a  c-Aille-At) 
-An  f ex^n  Hi  f u-Aif  -An  ITI-ac  Rig  -An  poj-ACc,  t)6  fein,  •] 

f,A05^l  mAi6  Aige  fein  •]  inge-An  "  Se.An'otJine  n-A 
bpoc-Ai-Oe." 

rh-Alfe-A'O-Af  60m  f-AT)  -A  V  •O'fe-A'O-A'O-Atl 

'S  nti-Aif  -A  (iinn  offt-A  •o'e-Aj-A'O-Af. 

Ctii'oc. 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  BAGS  (Continued). 

They  were  going  on  before  them  then  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  young  woman  threw  one  of  the  pups 
from  her. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  said  the  King's  son. 
"  Because,"  said  she,  if  the  dog  is  following  us,  when 
she  finds  the  pup  she  will  return  home  with  it,  and  that 
will  delay  my  father,  for  he  must  send  a  man  back  for 
her,  and  wait  until  she  returns." 

After  a  time  again,  she  threw  another  of  the  pups 
away,  and  later  on  again  another. 

What  she  said  was  true. 

When  the  dog  found  the  pup,  she  returned  home 
with  it ;  and  the  old  man  had  to  wait  there  until  a 
man  went  back  for  her.  She  went  back  again  with 
the  second  pup,  and  again  also  with  the  third. 

This  caused  a  great  delay  to  the  old  man ;  but  after 
all  this,  he  followed  on,  and  quickly  as  they  were  flee- 
ing from  him  he  and  his  mounted  men  were  taking 
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the  ground  from  them.  (Overtaking  them.)  And 
when  they  were  coming  so  close  that  they  heard  the 
sound  of  the  horses,  she  told  her  husband  to  take 
one  of  the  little  stones  which  were  flying  from  under 
the  horse's  hoof,  and  to  throw  it  over  his  shoulder ; 
and  that  a  rocky  cliff  would  arise  on  the  road  in  front 
of  them,  so  that  the  horses  could  not  walk  on  it. 

He  did  so ;  and  the  old  man  had  to  send  home  for 
sledges  and  crowbars  to  break  the  stones  and  clear 
the  road. 

During  this  time  the  young  couple  were  moving  on  ; 
but,  even  so,  the  old  man  was  gaining  on  them  again, 
and  the  young  woman  had  to  devise  another  trick. 
She  drew  a  little  rod  out  of  the  basket,  and  told  her 
husband  to  throw  it  behind  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and  that  a  great  forest  would  arise  in  the  way  of  the 
party  who  were  pursuing  them. 

He  threw  it,  and  a  great  wood  grew  up,  and  the  old 
man  had  to  send  a  man  back  for  axes  to  cut  down  the 
trees  ;  but,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  men,  it  was 
not  long  until  the  road  was  cleared,  and  they  were 
overtaking  the  young  couple  again. 

When  they  were  coming  near  to  them  again,  the 
young  woman  said  : 

"  I  have  only  one  plan  now,  and  unless  that  succeeds 
in  stopping  them,  there  is  nothing  in  store  for  us 
but  death.  You  will  find  a  drop  of  sweat  in  the  horse's 
ear  :  pour  it  out  on  the  palm  of  your  hand,  and  throw 
it  behind  you,  and  perhaps  it  would  do  the  business." 

He  did,  and  a  great  river  was  formed  across  the 
road,  which  was  so  deep  and  so  wide  that  they  could 
neither  walk  nor  swim  it. 

The  old  man  told  one  of  his  mounted  men  to  go 
home,  and  to  fetch  the  little  pump  and  the  big  pump, 
so  that  he  might  dry  a  passage  across  through  the 
water. 

The  pumps  were  brought,  and  they  began  to  pump, 
and  according  as  the  water  was  decreasing  they  were 
moving  on.  And  when  they  got  out  to  where  the 
depth  was,  the  big  pump  failed ;  the  water  closed  in 
upon  them,  and  they  were  all  drowned. 

There  was  an  end  to  the  old  man  now,  and  the 
young  couple  could  travel  quietly  at  their  ease  until 
they  came  home.  It  was  dark  night  when  they 
alighted  from  the  horse,  and  the  young  woman  told 
him  to  go  in  first  and  announce  his  arrival.  But  she 
told  him  not  to  allow  anything,  good  or  bad,  to  touch 
his  lips  until  he  came  out  to  her  again ;  "  for,"  said 
she,    should  anything  touch  your  lips,  you  will  have 
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no  recollection  of  me,  and  will  not  remember  that  you 
ever  saw  me." 

He  went  in  and  told  them  that  he  had  returned,  and 
when  he  stood  inside  the  door  a  little  spaniel  dog 
jumped  up  to  him,  and  the  dog  had  so  much 
welcome  for  him  that  he  jumped  up  and  licked 
his  lips,  and  instantly  he  forgot  all  about  the 
wife.  He  sat  down  at  the  table  and  began 
to  eat  and  drink  until  he  was  satisfied.  He  left 
the  wife  outside  on  the  street,  until  she  got  tired, 
and  had  to  go  into  the  barn  and  -  lie  down  in  the 
straw. 

The  King  had  a  large  company  on  this  night,  and  they 
had  a  great  feast ;  and  when  he  heard  that  his  son  had 
returned  home  he  was  very  proud,  and  commenced 
matchmaking  for  him  with  the  daughter  of  another 
King  who  was  at  the  feast. 

After  some  time  one  of  the  servants  went  out  to  the 
barn  for  a  load  of  straw  to  put  under  the  horses.  He 
saw  the  poor  woman  sleeping  in  the  straw.  He  spoke 
to  her,  and  told  her  to  go  into  the  fire  ;  that  there 
was  great  fun  and  a  great  feast,  and  that  they  were 
making  a  match  for  the  King's  son. 

She  went  in  at  last  and  was  put  sitting  beside  the 
fire,  and  she  was  given  something  to  eat.  The  King's 
son  filled  a  glass  of  wine  and  gave  it  to  her.  She 
took  a  sip  out  of  it  and  gave  it  back  to  him  again, 
and  while  she  had  the  glass  in  her  hand  she  dropped 
a  gold  ring  into  it.  She  requested  the  King's  son  to 
drink  it,  for  she  thought  that  when  he  would  find  the 
ring  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass  he  would  remember 
her.  He  drank  the  wine  and  found  the  ring ;  but  it 
put  no  recollection  into  his  head,  and  he  did  not  know 
he  ever  saw  her. 

She  was  down-hearted  because  he  did  not  recog- 
nise her,  and  she  commenced  to  think  of  a  plan  in  her 
own  mind  which  would  reveal  to  him  that  it  was  her- 
self who  was  in  it.  Her  husband  was  sitting  beside 
the  young  girl,  and  the  match  was  nearly  settled,  and 
they  were  arranging  that  the  marriage  would  take 
place  on  the  following  morning. 

The  old  man's  daughter  stood  up  then  and  said  that 
she  would  like  to  show  them  a  trick  which  would 
make  them  laugh,  if  they  would  allow  her. 

They  said  they  would,  and  welcome. 

She  pulled  up  a  little  box  out  of  her  pocket  and 
turned  it,  mouth  under,  on  the  table,  and  shook  out 
of  it  a  little  hen  and  a  little  cock.  She  threw  a  little 
grain  of  wheat  to  them,  and  they  began  to  pick  it  up. 
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The  little  cock  picked  the  greater  part,  and  did  not 

leave  any  for  the  little  hen. 

"Ah!  you  ugly  little  cock!"  said  the  little  hen, 
you  did  not  care  if  I  died  with  hunger  !     How  well 

you  would  not  remember  the  way  I  saved  you  from 

the  man  who  was  going  to  kill  you,  when  I  put  the 

rocky  cliff  on  the  road  before  him  1  " 

She  thought  the  conversation  of  the  little  hen  would 

remind  him  that  he  was  forgetting  his  wife,  but  it  did 

not. 

She  threw  another  grain  of  wheat  on  the  table,  and 
the  cock  picked  it  all  up  and  did  not  leave  any  to  the 
little  hen. 

"  Ah  !  you  nasty  little  cock  !  "  said  she  again,  "  how 
well  you  would  not  be  ashamed  to  pick  up  all  the 
wheat  from  me,  and  that  you  would  be  dead  now  only 
I  made  you  put  a  great  wood  before  him  who  was- 
trying  to  kill  you.  Pity  that  any  one  would  do  you  a 
service !  " 

They  were  all  having  great  fun  with  the  conversation 
of  the  little  hen.  The  King's  son  was  laughing  as  bad 
as  any  of  them,  but  the  dickens  a  bit  of  him  thought 
about  his  wife  even  now. 

She  threw  another  grain  to  them,  and  the  little  cock 
eat  the  most  of  it  again,  and  the  little  hen  then  said 
to  him : 

"  Musha,  you  ugly  little  cock,  without  heart  or  affec- 
tion !  how  well  you  would  not  think  that  it  was  for 
your  sake  I  drowned  my  father  and  his  men,  when  I 
put  a  flood  of  water  across  the  road  before  them !  " 

There  was  no  more  about  it.  When  she  spoke  of 
the  drowning  of  her  father  he  remembered  her  at  once, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  was  already  married, 
and  that  she  was  his  wife.  He  explained  to  them  that 
a  fog  came  on  him,  and  that  he  did  not  remember  her. 

Some  of  them  began  to  laugh ;  some  to  grumble  ; 
some  of  them  to  ridicule.  There  was  a  young  woman 
crying  because  she  had  lost  a  husband,  and  a  young 
woman  laughing  because  she  had  found  a  husband, 
and  those  who  had  no  cause  to  laugh  or  cry  were  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  when  the  feast  was  over  they 
went  home. 

The  young  couple  remained  with  the  King.  And 
when  the  old  King  died  the  King's  son  got  the  king- 
dom for  himself,  and  he  and  the  daughter  of  the  old 
"  Man  with  the  Bags  "  had  a  happy  life. 

While  they  could,  they  lived  at  ease  ; 
And  when  they  failed,  they  died  in  peace. 


[The  End.] 
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THE  MAKERS  OF  MODERN  MEDICINE. 

WHO  are  the  makers  of  modern  medicine  ?  Who  are  the 
men  whose  discoveries  have  determined  the  prevailing 
methods  of  diagnosing  and  treating  disease  ?  Dr. 
James  J.  Walshe,  of  Fordham  University,  New  York/  has 
undertaken  to  answer  the  question,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
tell  us  something  of  the  men  whom  he  singles  out  for  a  place 
in  the  distinguished  category.  Dr.  Walshe's  roll  of  honour  is 
made  up  of  the  following  names : — John  Baptist  Morgagni, 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  pathology  ;  Leopold  Auenbrugger, 
inventor  of  physical  diagnosis  ;  Edward  Jenner,  the  discoverer 
of  vaccination  ;  Aloysius  Galvani,  the  discoverer  of  animal 
electricity ;  Kene  Theodore  Hyacinthe  Laennec,  the  inventor 
of  auscultation  ;  the  Irish  scientists,  Robert  Graves,  William 
Stokes,  and  Dominic  Corrigan,  who  developed  and  applied 
the  discoveries  of  Laennec ;  Johann  MuUer,  "  the  father  of 
German  Medicine  " :  Theodore  Schwann,  the  author  of  the 
cell  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  living  tissues  ; 
Claude  Bernard,  the  master  physiologist  of  last  century,  and 
the  founder  of  the  system  of  tissue-therapy ;  Louis  Pasteur,  "  the 
Father  of  Preventive  Medicine "  ;  and  Joseph  O'Dwyer,  the 
inventor  of  intubation. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  here  an  outline,  however 
brief,  of  the  scientific  achievements  connected  with  the  names 
which  form  this  list.  In  Dr.  Walshe's  pages  will  be  found  a 
short,  but  interesting  account  of  the  services  which  each  of 
these  great  men  has  rendered  to  science  and  humanity  ;  and 
to  those  pages  we  must  refer  the  reader.  Here  we  will 
content  ourselves  with  calling  attention  to  certain  common 
features  which  the  lives  of  these  masters  of  research  offer  us, 
and  from  which  students  of  science,  who  would  walk  in  their 
footsteps,  may  usefully  draw  a  moral. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  noteworthy  that  almost  all  of  them 
were  the  sons  of  poor  parents,  all  were  children  of  the  mere 

'^Makers  of  Modern  Medicine.  By  James  J.  Walshe,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D 
Fordham  University  Press,  1907. 
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people.  Auenbrugger  was  the  son  of  a  petty  innkeeper  at 
Gratz  \  Johann  Miiller  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker  of  Coblentz ; 
Claude  Bernard  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  the  Beaujolais 
District,  near  Lyons  ;  Pasteur  the  son  of  a  hard-working 
Breton  tanner.  Most  of  them  had  the  advantage  of  a  medical 
education  under  skilled  masters,  but  in  no  case  is  one  dis- 
posed to  attribute  their  success  to  University  training.  The 
University  did  no  more  than  furnish  the  field  in  which  their 
individual  gifts  were  exercised ;  the  man  made  himself,  with 
the  help  of  his  surroundings,  sometimes,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
them. 

Again,  we  observe  that  the  discoveries  which  have  ren- 
dered famous  the  "  Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,"  were  all 
made  when  the  discoverers  were  still  young  men.  Auen- 
brugger had  established  the  value  of  percussion  "  as  a  means 
of  diagnosing  diseases  of  the  chest  before  he  was  twenty-five. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  published  his  "  Inventum 
Novum,"  "  A  New  Discovery  which  enables  the  physician,  from 
the  percussion  of  the  human  thorax,  to  detect  the  diseases 
hidden  within  the  chest."  Laennec  had  made  the  discovery 
on  which  his  fame  in  medicine  rests  before  he  was  thirty-five ; 
his  treatise  on  "  Mediate  Auscultation,"  in  which  the  stetho- 
scope was  revealed  to  the  world,  was  published  when  the 
inventor  was  thirty-eight.  Schwann's  most  important  dis- 
coveries were  made  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
seven.  Morgagni  had  formulated  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  pathological  science  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Corrigan  wrote 
his  famous  essay  when  he  was  twenty-nine,  Stokes  his  book 
on  the  stethoscope  when  he  was  twenty-one.  As  Dr.  Walshe 
writes  :  There  is  practically  not  a  single  great  discovery  in 
medicine  that  was  not  made  by  a  young  man  under  thirty-five  " 
Dr.  Walshe  explains  this  peculiarity  of  the  life-work  of  these 
remarkable  men  by  the  fact  that  imagination  plays  a  leading 
part  in  scientific  discovery,  and  youth  is  the  season  in  which 
imagination  is  most  vigorous — an  explanation  which  would 
find  support  in  what  Tyndall  has  written  on  the  scientific  use 
of  the  imagination. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted  as  the  common  lot  of  these 
pioneers  on  the  road  of  medical  progress  that  their  discoveries 
were  not  appreciated  by  their  contemporaries  when  first 
announced,  that  many  of  them  were  treated  with  neglect  till 
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later  times  recognised  their  merit.  Auenbrugger's  discovery 
was  put  aside  by  the  profession  for  sixty  years,  and  its  value 
was  admitted  only  when  Corvisart,  the  physician  of  Napoleon  I., 
made  [it  popular.  We  smile  complacently  now  at  the 
generation  that  considered  the  stethoscope  a  toy,  and  asked 
derisively  if  they  should  be  expected  to  carry  it  about  with 
them.  The  next  generation,  however,  having  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  stethoscope,  refused,  quite  as  inconsequentially, 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  thermometer."  His  con- 
temporaries said  of  Galvani  that  he  had  made  himself  a 
dancing-master  for  frogs."  "  Pasteur's  demonstration  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  spontaneous  generation,  served  at 
first  only  to  bring  down  on  his  devoted  head  the  aspersions  of 
most  of  the  distinguished  scientific  men  of  Europe." 

Lastly,  it  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  these  men  who  have 
"  made  medicine  "  that  they  were  all  deeply  religious.  Their 
study  of  the  material  conditions  of  life  did  not  interfere  with 
their  sense  of  higher  things,  and  their  thought  for  more  en- 
during interests.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  most  of  those 
men  of  transcendent  genius  and  untiring  research,  whom  Dr. 
Walshe  passes  in  review,  were  Catholics.  Morgagni, 
Auenbrugger,  Galvani,  Laennec,  Corrigan,  Miiller,  Schwann, 
Claude  Bernard,  Pasteur,  all  were  Catholics ;  most  of  them 
devout  and  faithful  in  life,  all  of  them  trusting  in  the  faith 
of  their  childhood  when  death  approached. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  a  Catholic  scientist  is  an 
anomaly,  that  freedom  of  research  is  forbidden  to  the  Catholic, 
and  that  he  cannot  in  consequence  contribute  to  the  progress 
of  scientific  discovery.  At  the  present  moment  this  reproach 
is  levelled  in  our  own  country  at  the  Catholic  body  in  reply  to 
its  claims  for  opportunities  of  education.  We  will  charitably 
suppose  that  crass  ignorance  alone  explains  this  method  of 
controversy.  To  cure  this  defect  we  would  recommend  to 
those  who  suffer  from  it  a  perusal  of  Dr.  Walshe's  pages. 
They  will  find  there  ample  proof  of  the  liberty  of  research 
accorded  to  Catholics — and  that,  too,  in  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Popes.  They  will  find 
that  a  devout  and  reverent  belief  in  Catholic  teaching  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  untrammelled  freedom  of  scientific 
investigation ;  and  they  will,  perhaps,  further  be  led  to 
understand  that  it  is  only  intellectual  pigmies  who  are 
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irreverent;  that  it  is  only  those  who  have  not  the  ability  to 
observe  and  interpret  facts  who  are  forced  to  make  for  them- 
selves a  momentary  fame  by  inane  speculation.  They  will, 
let  us  hope,  understand  and  appreciate  the  saying  of  Pasteur 
— the  greatest  scientific  genius  of  the  nineteenth  century — 
"  Posterity  will  one  day  laugh  at  the  sublime  foolishness  of 
the  modern  materialistic  philosophy.  The  more  I  study 
nature,  the  more  I  stand  amazed  at  the  work  of  the  Creator. 
I  pray  while  I  am  engaged  in  my  laboratory." 

P.  O'Byrne. 
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VIEWS  AND  REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS  (1663-1665). 

Mr.  Robert  Pentland  Mahaffy,  B.A.,  B.L.,  has  recently  edited 
for  tlie  Rolls  Series  the  second  volume  of  the  State  Papers  relating  to 
Ireland,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  covering  the  years  1663  to  1665 
inclusively.  Students  of  Irish  history  need  scarcely  be  told  how  crucial 
was  the  period  in  Ireland  from  the  close  of  1662  to  the  opening  of  1666. 
The  pages  of  Carte,  Petty,  Clarendon,  Peter  Walshe,  and  other 
writers  teem  with  information  as  to  the  Act  of  Settlement.  However, 
the  present  Calendar,  ably  edited  by  Mr.  Mahaffy,  contains  numerous 
documents  hitherto  inaccessible,  and,  therefore  must  rank  as  of  consider- 
able value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  this  sad  epoch. 

As  customary,  a  long  Preface  is  given,  in  which,  according  to  official 
instructions,  a  summary  is  presented  of  the  chief  documents.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  has  happened  in  many  cases  that  editors  of  State 
Papers  have  read  into  the  documents  their  own  particular  views,  and 
furnished  quite  erroneous  statements  on  grave  historical  matters. 
Occasionall^^^  too,  official  editors  have  wished  to  air  their  own  know- 
ledge of  subjects  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  have  gone  the  length  of 
supplying  information  on  men  and  facts  alluded  to  in  the  calendared 
documents.  Not  infrequently  the  information  thus  supplied  is  mis- 
leading. Even  Mr.  Mahaffy,  in  the  course  of  his  luminous  preface  of 
fifty-eight  pages,  though  writing  cautiously,  blunders  when  endeavour- 
ing to  throw  liglit  upon  matters  outside  his  particular  -  ken.  One  of 
his  blunders  is  unpardonable,  as  it  has  reference  to  a  distinguished 
Irish  ecclesiastic,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  at  the  court  of  King 
Charles  II.,  and  who  subsequently  helped  to  found  the  Irish  College 
in  Paris.  Of  course,  we  might  pardon  an  official  editor  for  non- 
acquaintance  with  a  mere  Irish  priest,  but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  said  priest  was  a  friend  of  King  Charles  II.,  chief  almoner  of 
Queen  Katherine,  and  Abbot  of  Thuley,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  the 
blunder  of  confounding  him  with  an  obsure  Captain  van  Uffle  is 
inexcusable. 

First  of  all,  let  us  deal  briefly  with  editorial  statements  in  the  pre- 
face— statements  that  may  mislead  many  readers,  who  will  naturally 
be  inclined  to  attach  importance  to  them,  as  coming  from  one  who  is 
supposed  to  have  studied  closely  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
as  regards  Ireland. 

1.  As  to  the  sad  case  of  O'Dempsey,  Lord  Clanmalier,  the  bill  for 
whose  outlawry  was  passed  by  what  Mr.  Mahaffy  rightly  describes  as 
"a  characteristic  piece  of  knavery,"  we  read  :  "Although  Lord  Clan- 
malier had  a  son,  an  assumption  seems  to  have  been  abroad  that  his 
family  would  not  be  perpetuated,  and  that  what  was  being  taken  from 
them  was  only  a  life  interest.     I  do  not  know  upon  what  evidence 
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this  assumption  rested."  Surely,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
knowledge  of  Irish  ecclesiastical  history  M^ould  not  be  out  of  place 
in  regard  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Clanmalier  family,  but  apparently, 
Mr.  Mahaffy  did  not  consult  the  accessible  works  relative  to  the 
O'Dempseys. 

2.  The  statement  is  inaccurate  that  Lord  Roscommon  and  Sir 
Edward  Denny  "  wrote  a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  for  the  occasion,"  on 
the  performance  of  "  Pompey  "  by  Catherine  Phillips,  at  Dublin,  on 
May  9lh,  1663.  The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  written  for  the  in- 
augural performance  at  Smock  Alley  Theatre,  in  January,  1663,  as  is 
I'lain — apart  from  other  records — from  the  last  six  lines  of  the  Pro- 
logue, the  Duke  of  Ormond  being  present.  Reference  to  works  on  the 
Irish  stage  makes  the  matter  certain ;  and,  moreover,  some  of  the  music 
introduced  was  composed  by  Peter  Pett. 

3.  Phoenix  Green  "  is  unidentified,  though  there  is  a  footnote  that 
Mr.  Elrington  Ball  equates  it  with  Oxmantown  Green — the  Editor, 
liowever,  doubts  this.  Yet,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Elrington  Ball's  iden- 
tification is  correct,  for  the  troops  had  been  accustomed  for  two  years 
previously  to  muster  and  drill  in  Oxmantown. 

4.  Mr.  Mahaffy 's  acquaintance  with  the  co-founder  of  the  Irish  College 
in  Paris  is  as  follows  : — "  On  pp.  640-641  is  an  amusing  letter  from 
Sir  Nicholas  Armour  relating  to  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Father 
Patrick — I  think  Father  Patrick  van  Ufiie,  also  called  Captain  van 
Uffle — of  whom  I  cannot  give  any  accurate  information."  Not  alone 
Carte  and  Agretti,  but  the  pages  of  Moran  and  O'Laverty  give  ample 
particulars  of  "  Father  Patrick."  His  name  was  Patrick  Maginn,  D.D., 
and  he  was  chaplain  and  chief  almoner  to  Queen  Katherine  of  Bra- 
ganza,  and  also  on  intimate  terms  with  King  Charles  II.  The  third 
volume  of  the  Ormond  Papers,  published  in  1904,  contain  three  re- 
ferences to  Father  Patrick,  under  date  of  January  and  February,  1664. 
Dr.  Maginn  was  afterwards  Cistercian  Abbot  of  Thuly,  and  he  died  in 
the  Irish  College,  Paris,  April  16th,  1683. 

5.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  Preface  to  the  conviction  of  "  Lacky  or 
Lecky,  a  Nonconformist  priest."  It  is  very  strange  that  Mr.  Mahaffy 
could  not  have  identified  this  "  Nonconformist  priest  "  with  the  Rev. 
William  Lecky,  a  Presbyterian  minister^  who  was  made  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1654.  He  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Thomas 
Blood,  the  conspirator. 

There  are  three  references  in  the  Calendar  to  the  fabulous  Hy  Brasail 
the  Isle  of  the  Blest — naraely,  at  pages  40,  47,  and  97,  and  yet  it  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  Preface,  nor  yet  is  the  name  to  be  found  in  the 
Index  !  Neither  is  there  any  explanation  vouchsafed  as  to  the  identity 
of  ''Don  Pedro  "  under  date  of  April  28th,  1663,  nor  is  the  name 
indexed  !  "Don  Pedro  "  was  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Peter  Talbot, 
S.J.,  who  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1668.  The  Indexing, 
too,  of  the  surnames  Galway  and  Roche,  under  "  FitzAndrew  "  and 
"FitzEdward"  shows  a  non-acquaintance  with  a  usual  method  of  writ- 
ing names  in  Ireland.  And  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Con  O'Rourke 
"  the  crazy  "  appearing  in  the  Calendar  as  Con  O'Rourke  "  of  Modoragh," 
though  in  the  body  of  the  entry  O'Rourke  is  said  to  have  been 
"  distracted  "  long  before  1641. 

So  much  by  way  of  fault-finding.    Let  us  now  hasten  to  add  that  the 
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Calendaring  is  excellently  done,  whilst  the  notes  and  identifications  of 
place-names  are  very  helpful.  Mr.  Mahafty  acknowledges  his  in- 
debtedness for  much  assistance  to  Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball^  the  historian  of 
County  Dublin,  and  to  Mr.  W.  H.  G rattan  Flood. 

To  quote  from  even  a  tithe  of  the  entries  in  this  substantial  volume 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  afforded,  and  this  the  more  as  the 
documents  are  for  the  most  part  given  in  precis.  An  interesting  letter 
from  Dick  Talbot  (afterwards  Earl  of  Tyrconnell)  to  Secretary  Bennet, 
dated  April  28th,  1663,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Jesuits  had 
mortgages  to  the  extent  of  .£8,000,  which  were  not  forfeited  by  the 
rebellion.  Talbot  thus  writes  : — "  They  [the  Jesuits  in  Ireland]  have 
made  it  all  over  upon  me,  and  I  desire  I  may  get  a  grant  from  the 
King  for  the  said  mortgages.  You  and  I  are  to  have  about  £4,000, 
and  they  the  other  half.  It's  good  laoney  ;  therefore  pray  despatch  it. 
You  may  put  your  own  name  in  the  grant,  or  any  you  think. fit.  This 
injures  no  man  but  the  poor  men  who  are  content  to  give  us  this  in  order 
to  get  the  rest^ 

Sir  William  Domville  calculated  the  amount  of  land  available 
for  the  purpose  of  reprisal  as  1,200,000  acres.  Thousands  of  acres  have 
been,  he  says,  "  dishonestly  obtained  by  the  adventurers  and  soldiers, 
by  forgery  of  debentures,  perjury  before  the  Cromwellian  Commis- 
sioners of  Claims,  false  admeasurement  of  lands,"  &c.  He  suggested 
that  if  the  King  adhered  to  the  rules  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  he  could 
recover  from  the  soldiers  over  half  a  million  English  acres. 

Negotiations  over  the  Act  of  Parliament  dragged  on  during  the 
years  1663  and  1664,  and  a  Bill  of  Explanation  was  approved  of  by 
the  King  on  August  11th,  1665,  and  was  passed  by  the  Dublin  House 
of  Parliament  on  December  18th.  By  this  Bill  the  rankest  traitors  and 
worst  of  rebels  were  lavishly  rewarded,  whilst  the  old  loyal  landowners 
were  sent  adrift  and  deprived  of  their  birthright.  Orrery  neatly 
arranged  that  if  anj^  doubt  should  arise  upon  the  clauses  of  the  Act,  it 
should  be  explained  inf avour  of  Protestants,  who,  it  was  arranged ,  should 
remain  secure  and  undisturbed.  History  affords  no  parallel  to  the 
iniquitous  treatment  of  the  old  Irish  inhabitants  under  the  Acts  of 
Settlement  and  Explanation.  The  next  volume  of  the  Calendar  of 
State  Papers  will  make  this  statement  more  clear.  Again,  let  us  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Mahafty  on  his  labours  in  calendaring  the  documents  from 
1663  to  the  close  of  1665. 

SCOTUS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth :  The  Story  of  His  Life  for  Children.  By  Mother 
Mary  Loyola,  of  the  Bar  Convent,  York.  Burns  and  Gates,  1907. 
Price  5s.  nett. 

Those  whose  high  trust  it  is  to  train  the  young  will  welcome  this  new 
work  from  the  pen  of  Mother  M.  Loyola.  She  has  already  won  her 
place  in  the  ascetical  literature  of  childhood  by  her  book  on  "  First 
Communion." 

This  Life  of  Christ  unites  the  grace  of  simplicity  of  the  Gospels 
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with  many  a  scenic  touch  that  cannot  fail  to  make  children  better 
realise  those  Gospels  as  a  living  reality.  Witness  the  pages  that  so 
lightly  paint  the  setting  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  In  some  earlier  pages 
there  is  an  inwardness  that  should  inspire  children  with  a  loving 
reverence  for  the  Boy  of  the  Hidden  Life. 

Not  the  least  useful  feature  of  the  book  is  the  wealth  of  illustration, 
a  gallery  of  art  peopled  by  Raphael,  Durer,  Velasquez,  Era  Angelico, 
to  cite  but  a  few  of  the  names. 

If  there  be  a  fault,  it  would  seem  to  us  the  omission  of  a  clear  map 
of  the  Holy  Land. 

On  Religious  Worship  and  Some  Defects  in  Popular  Devotions.  By 
Mgr.  Bonomelli,  Bishop  of  Cremona.  Burns  and  Gates.  Price 
2s.  6d.  nett. 

The  Bishop  of  Cremona's  Pastoral  on  religious  worship  was  well 
worth  translating,  and  the  translation,  though  always  and  unmistakably 
a  translation,  is  good,  being  pleasant  to  read  and  easy  to  understand. 

Perhaps  for  the  northern  mind,  those  pages  which  deal  with  exterior 
worship  will  prove  the  most  helpful ;  while  the  rebuke  which  their 
Pastor  administers  to  his  own  Italian  flock  is  for  us  interesting  and 
instructive  rather  than  practical.  Our  tendency  in  the  matter  of  popu- 
lar devotions  is  rather  towards  defect  than  to  excess,  and  perhaps  the 
bishop's  kindly  interpretation  of  what  bears  the  appearance  of  gross 
superstition  will  help  us  to  understand  and  admire,  with  him,  the 
simple-hearted  love  which  finds  expression  in  forms  which,  with  him, 
we  must  condemn. 

The  book  is  well  and  tastefully  got  up,  and  a  portrait  of  the  bishop 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  influence  of  his  words. 

Tyburn  Conferences  :  Oxford,  Douay,  Tyburn.     By  Dom  Bede  Camm, 
O.S.B.    Burns  and  Oates.     Price  2s.  6d. 

There  is  surely  no  period  of  English  History  that  has  been  so  distorted 
by  perverced  ingenuity  and  prejudice  as  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  old  adage  "  Audi  alteram  partem "  could,  of  course,  find  no 
place  while  Catholics  were  hunted  and  proscribed  and  their  adversaries 
held  undisputed  possession  of  the  field.  It  was  only  with  Lingard  that 
real,  objective  History  of  the  period  began.  But  Lingard  was  then  but 
as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  he  beiug  a  Catholic  must 
be  equally  influenced  by  party  bias.  Why,  even  as  late  as  1890  a 
serious  critical  historian  who  wrote  ten  large  volumes  on  the  Early 
Stuart  period,  and  almost  half  as  many  more  on  the  Civil  War,  could 
boldly  assert  that  a  Jesuit  was  bound  to  obey  his  superior  even  when 
there  was  question  of  grave  sin. 

Happily  things  have  taken  a  turn  for  the  better  of  late.  Those 
who  would  not  credit  the  Catholic  Lingard  have  no  difficulty  in  hear- 
ing much  plainer  and  more  damaging  statements  from  the  non-Catholic 
Gairdner.  On  the  Catholic  side,  too,  original  research  has  been  active, 
and  the  labours  of  Abbot  Gasquet,  Miss  Stone,  and  many  others  have 
elicited  favourable  testimony  for  impartiality  from  non-Catholic  sources. 
It  remained  to  bring  the  results  of  these  researches  within  the  limited 
sphere  of  "  the  man  in  the  street."    The  efforts  of  Father  Benson  in  this 
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direction  and  his  graphic  portrayal  of  the  period  in  his  novels  are  too 
well  known  to  need  comment.  But  in  the  book  before  us,  we  have 
another  excellent  effort  in  the  same  direction  along  other  lines — 
namely,  in  the  form  of  Four  Lectures  on  the  period  of  tlie  Elizabethan 
persecutions,  delivered  at  Tyburn  on  the  occasion  of  the  Triduum  pre- 
ceding the  Feast  of  the  Blessed  English  Martyrs.  The  interesting 
style  shonld  not  only  charm  the  readers  of  the  volume,  but  also  awake 
in  him  the  idea  that  we,  too,  ''can  make  our  lives  sublime." 

T.  O'D. 


Mr/  Clonmel  Scrap   Book.     Compiled  and  edited  by  James  White. 
Waterford  :  E.  Downey  and  Co 

This  charmingly  produced  volume  of  380  pages  has  been  evidently  a 
labour  of  love  on  the  part  of  Mr.  James  White.  Not  only  are  the  local 
selections  of  prose  and  poetry  very  readable,  but  there  are  two  musical 
settings  and  eleven  exquisite  photos. 

"The  Trial  of  Father  Sheehy,"  "The  Waterford  Election,"  ''The 
Arbuthnot  Abduction,"  ''Rare  Clonmel,"  "The  Tipperary  Hunt," 
"  Charming  Daisy  Power,"  and  "The  Defence  of  Clonmel,'  are  good 
specimens  of  local  items  ;  but,  indeed,  the  whole  scrap-book  abounds  in 
interest,  and  we  cordially  wish  it  a  large  circulation. 

At  one  time  Waterford  was  noted  for  its  publications,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Messrs.  E.  Downey  and  Co.  are  following  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  trade,  as  the  present  volume  amply  testifies. 

W.  H.  G.  F. 


Saxonhurst.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald.    Burns  and  Gates.    2s.  6d.  nett. 

In  this  reprint,  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  openly  identifies  Saxonhurst  with 
Stony  hurst  College,  England.  For  Old  Stonyhurst  men  the  book  will, 
of  course,  be  of  the  highest  interest.  The  chapters  on  the  games  and  re- 
creations of  Old  Stonyhurst  are  very  valuable,  because  they  tell  of  several 
old  sports  now  no  more — Second  Bounce,  Stonyhurst  Cricket,  and  (we 
think)  Stonyhurst  Football,  which,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  have 
yielded  place  to  "  London  "  cricket  and  "  Association."  The  one  point 
of  weakness  in  the  book  is  the  arrangement — it  is  a  little  difficult  at 
times  to  follow ;  this  arises  probably  from  the  fact  that  no  continued 
story  is  told.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  not  a  school  story  at  all,  but  the 
reminiscences  of  the  author  of  sports,  and  studies,  and  the  doings  of  his 
day — an  interesting  day,  too,  as  the  readers  of  the  chapters  on  "  The 
Barring-out  Year  "  and  "  The  Slates  and  the  Sneakers  "  will  admit. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  the  Stonyhurst  stage  are  full  of  interest, 
and  written  with  a  charming  touch  of  pride  in,  and  regret  for,  the 
days  that  are  gone.  With  the  "  Shrewsbury  "  book  and  Mr.  Yachell's 
"  Harrow"  book,  this  record  of  Stonyhurst  days  may  fairly  be  ranked. 
There  is  no  story,  as  we  have  said,  but  the  boys  to  whom  we  are 
introduced  are  admirably  drawn,  and  have  the  advantage  of  being 
real  boys  drawn  as  they  appeared  to  the  author  in  the  stress  of  actual, 
and,  perhaps  fortunately,  rather  unusual  incidents. 
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Types  of  Celtic  Life  and  Art.    F.  R.  Montgomery  Hitchcock,  M.A. 

Dublin  :  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker.    3s.  6d. 
Elizabethan  Ireland,  Native  and  English.     G-.  B.  O'Connor.  Dublin : 
Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker.    3s.  6d. 

Messrs.  Sealy,  Bryers  &  Walker  send  us  two  volumes  dealing  with 
Irish  history,  social  and  political.  The  first  of  these,  by  Mr.  Montgomery 
Hitchcock,  is  a  really  charming  book.  Under  an  easy  and  almost 
superficial  manner  is  hidden  a  depth  of  knowledge  and  breadth  of  infor- 
mation which  could  only  be  found  in  a  scholar  such  as  the  writer  is 
known  to  be.  His  early  chapters  might  be  altered  after  a  study  of  Mr. 
John  McNeill's  profound  dessertations  on  early  Irish  History,  but  as 
these  are  so  recent  and  so  revolutionary,  Mr.  Hitchcock  cannot  be 
blamed  for  not  remodelling  his  chapters  accordingly.  In  other  parts 
his  work  has  satisfied  our  tests  of  accuracy.  He  deals  with  manners 
and  customs,  laws  and  monuments,  with  a  sureness  begotten  only  of 
familiarity  with  his  subject.  A  book  like  this  deserves  hearty  com- 
mendation. It  gives  the  reader  of  Irish  history  an  account  of  days  in 
which  he  cannot  but  take  a  deep  intej-est,  and  places  at  the  disposal  of 
those  who  do  not  profess  scholarship,  material  relieved  of  the  contro- 
versial matter  ofpieavier  works,  but,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  reliable. 

Of  the  second  work,  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably.  The  writer 
has  read  widely  and  gathered  much  material,  but  has  presented  it  in 
rather  an  ill-digested  manner.  He  seeks  to  cover  far  too  much  ground, 
and  we  find  his  work  very  hard  to  read  to  the  end.  There  are  three 
ways  of  writing  books  of  this  kind — the  scholarly,  in  which  discussion 
prevails  and  conclusions  are  deduced  ;  the  literary,  in  which  conclusions 
duly  arrived  at  are  presented,  as  in  Mr.  Hitchcock's  book,  in  an  inte- 
resting and  entertaining  account;  the  tabular,  of  which  Mr.  G.  B. 
O'Connor  is  a  master,  in  which  facts  are  flung  down  in  succession  and 
the  reader  receives  a  pabulum  of  detached  excerpts  from  authorities. 
We  wish,  indeed,  that  the  writer  always  gave  facts.  On  p.  188  we 
read  t.hat  in  1592  William  Kearney  printed  and  issued  the  first  Irish 
Testament.  We  have  been  wont  to  believe  and  teach  that  the  first 
issue  was  the  Editio  Prima,"  of  1545-1602,  of  which  the  copy  is  in 
the  King's  Inns  Library — a  work  done  jointly  by  eight  translators.  It 
is  strange,  too,  that  Mr.  O'Connor  cannot  write  history  without  letting 
Lis  prejudices  appear  in  an  offensive  manner.  The  author's  treatment  of 
"  The  Reliuious  Question  "  and  of  "  Romish  Pretensions,"  between  pp. 
184  and  196  illustrates  this  peculiarity. 


History  of  English  Literature.  By  H.  A.  Taine,  D.C.L.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  H.  Van  Laun.  New  Edition  in  4  Vols.,  with 
32  Illustrations.    London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.    Price,  8s. 

This  new  edition  of  Taine's  excellent  work  on  English  Literature  is 
issued  in  an  attractive  form  in  the  St.  Martin's  Library  Series  by 
Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus,  and  is  enriched  with  32  full  page  illustra- 
tions. It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  merits  of 
Taine's  critical  estimate  of  English  writers ;  the  work  is  almost  a 
classic.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  translation  by  Van  Laun  faith- 
fully represents  the  original,  and  the  translator  has  collated  and  verified 
all  the  quotations — no  easy  task. 
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In  pointing  ont  the  debt  which  English  poetry  owes  to  the 
NormanS;  it  is  strange  that  Taine  overlooked  the  undoubted  influence 
of  Irish  rime,  due  to  the  Irish  monks  in  France  and  on  the  Continent. 
For  instance,  the  "  Lord  of  Cokaigne  "  is  based  on  the  Irish  "Visions 
of  Viands,"  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Sigerson.  Again, 
Summer  is  icummen  in  "  is  borrowed  from  the  Irish. 

In  the  able  estimate  of  Milton  it  is  not  stated  that  the  great  poet 
died  a  Catholic.  Of  course,  it  is  well  known  that  Milton's  brother, 
Christopher,  was  a  Catholic,  but  not  many  are  aware  that  the  poet 
himself  became  a  convert  to  the  ancient  faith  before  his  death. 

Taine  dismisses  Tom  Moore  in  a  rather  summary  fashion,  but  then 
it  was  the  fashion  of  forty  years  ago  to  belittle  the  author  of  the  Irish 
Melodies.  For  the  past  five  years  Moore  has  been  steadily  recovering 
his  old  prestige,  and  come  into  his  own  as  a  man  of  letters. 
^  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  abstracting  from  Taine's  views  on 
philosophy  and  religion,  his  work  will  be  found  of  very  great  service. 
Strange  it  is  that  two  of  the  most  popular  works  on  English  Literature 
should  be  written  by  Frenchmen,  Taine  and  Jasserand.  The  present 
f  ourvolumes  are  certainly  among  the  choicest  in  theSt.  Martin's  Library. 

W.  H.  G  F. 


Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall :  Examples  of  the  Poetic  Literature  of 
Erinn.  Done  into  English  after  the  Metres  and  Modes  of  the 
Gael.  By  George  Sigerson,  M.D.,  F.R.U.I.,  President  of  the 
National  Literary  Society  of  Ireland,  Corresponding  Member  of 
La  Societe  D'Anthropologie,  &c.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  with  a  New  Frontispiece.  London :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
Price  6s.,  net. 

Here,  in  truth,  is  the  book  of  an  Irish  scholar,  a  man  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Gael  and  the  Gall.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition,  in  1898,  the  English  and  Continental  Press 
accorded  it  a  genuine  welcome,  and  now,  in  its  revised  and  enlarged 
state,  it  can  claim  a  welcome  of  no  ordinary  kind.  To  say  that  the 
Bards  of  the  Gael  and  Gall  is  the  most  admirable  work  of  translation 
from  the  Irish  in  modern  times  is  the  merest  truism,  and,  whether 
dealing  with  native  Irish  poets  of  the  pre-Christian  period,  or  with  their 
successors  of  the  17th  or  18th  centuries.  Dr.  Sigerson  is  equally  happy. 

To  furnish  in  the  exact  spirit,  and  form,  of  the  originals  a 
selection  of  translated  Irish  poetry  in  chronological  sequence  cov<  Ting  a 
thousand  years  was  a  colossal  task,  and  few  could  have  essayed  to  do  it. 
Yet  this  has  not  only  been  successfully  accomplished  by  Dr.  Sigerson, 
but  he  has  given  us  a  learned  Introduction  of  107  pages,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  Appendix  dealing  with  various  phases  of  Irish  minstrelsy 
and  byepaths  of  Irish  literature. 

On  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  some  critics  were  of  opinion 
that  Dr.  Sigerson  made  too  great  a  claim  for  Ireland  in  the  matter  of 
originating  rime  and  other  forms  of  verse  structure,  but  a  close  exam- 
ination will  prove  that  the  claim  can  be  well  sustained.  Not  alone  did 
Ireland  give  to  Europe  dissyllabic  and  trisyllabic  rimes,  but  she  gave 
love  songs  and  boat  songs,  as  also  macaronic  verse,  prose  romances, 
and  even  the  "  problem  novel !  "  We  are  told  that  the  poems  of  Dalian, 
a  contemporary  of  St.  Columba,  were  so  cryptic  that  they  had  to  be 
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explained,  and  thus  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  of  the  water-lapping  and  opal- 
hushed  school,  is  only  an  echo  of  those  far  away  days,  when,  with  the 
decadent  school  of  sixth-century  Irish  poets,  as  Dr.  Sigerson  writes, 
"  euphuism  was  carried  to  excess  and  symbolism  to  obscurity." 

Space  prevents  me  from  even  epitomising  a  tithe  of  the  good  things 
to  be  found  in  the  present  volume.  I  shall  only  add  that  all  inter- 
ested in  Irish  literature  should  possess  a  copy.  The  foot  notes  alone 
would  make  the  book  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  To  the  Irish 
student  in  particular  Dr.  Sigerson's  volume  will  make  a  special  appeal, 
for  the  exquisitely  graceful  translations  will  irresistibly  demand  a 
study  of  the  originals. 

The  present  edition  is  not  only  revised  and  enlarged,  but  there  is 
given  byway  of  frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  the  minstrel-bard,  O'Carolan, 
taken  from  a  print  engraved  by  Rogers  in  1830.  As  regards  printing 
and  binding,  the  volume  is  extremely  dainty,  and  the  publisher,  Mr.  T. 
Fisher  Uawin,  has  brought  the  work  out  at  a  popular  price. 

  W.  H.  G.  F. 

In  Sarsfield's  Days..     By  L.  McManus.    Dublin:  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

2s.  6d. 

This  is  a  tale  of  the  Siege  of  Limerick,  and  combines  narratives  of  love 
and  war.  Much  of  it  is  exactly  historical,  and  through  it  move 
Sarsheld  and  Galloping  Hogan.  The  study  of  Ethne  M  Brien  is  most 
powerful,  and  the  book  centres  chiefly  round  the  complications  which 
result  from  her  waywardness  and  supreme  dominion  over  those  whom 
she  conquers.  This  study  of  a  tragic  period,  in  which  tragedy  is  some- 
what in  the  background, 'is  a  book  of  the  class  which  we  recommend  to 
those  who  seek  to  provide  the  young  with  fiction  which  will  keenly  interest 
them  and,  at  the  same  time,  instruct  them  in  the  story  of  their  country's 
past.   

Her  Faith  Against  the  World.    Wilfrid  Wilberporce  and  A.  R. 
Gilbert.    London  :  Burns  &  Oats.    3s.  6d. 

This  novel  deals  with  the  trials  of  a  young  girl  who  feels  herself  im- 
pelled to  join  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  lover,  a  Catholic  by  early 
training,  drifts  into  indifference,  and  when  on  the  platform  does  not 
hesitate  to  deny  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  result  is  that  he  secures  his 
seat,  but  finds  that  his  betrothed  cannot  accept  a  professed  non-Catholic. 
The  home-trials  of  the  lady,  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  recreant,  his 
defence  of  Catholic  rights  before  Parliament  and  resignation  in  face  of 
taunts,  and  the  righting  of  all  difficulties  by  the  commonsense  uncle 
make  up  an  unusually  interesting  novel.  Though  the  scene  in  Parlia- 
ment is,  we  suspect,  a  rather  unusual  one,  it  is  perhaps  the  best  done  in 
the  book,  vivid  and  dramatic  in  the  highest  degree.  Indeed  the  tale  is 
told  throughout  with  vigour  and  efi'ect,  and  the  novel  is  one  of  more 
than  usual  talent. 


The  Quest.    James  H.  Cousins.    Maunsell  and  Co.    2s.  6d.  nett. 

Mr.  Cousins,  a  poet  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  Mr.  George  Russell, 
has  surpassed  himself  in  the  latest  of  his  books.  Rarely  is  it  the  fortune 
of  the  reviewer  to  meet  with  verse  of  such  distinction  as  that  in  the 
book  before  us.  The  two  chief  poems  in  the  volume,  "  The  Going 
Forth  of  Dana  "  and  "  The  Marriage  of  Lir  and  Niad,"  are  blank  verse 
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poems  founded  on  old  Irish  legends.  Mr.  Cousins  is  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  legends.  He  imparts  to  his  work  a  vague 
sense  of  the  mystic  world,  and  of  things  mystic  and  supernatural  which 
accords  thorouglily  with  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  tales  are  set. 
But  his  most  marked  accomplishment  is  his  mastery  of  exquisite 
melody.  His  blank  verse  is  singularly  harmonious  and  varied  ;  and 
though  it  can  be  proi)eL'ly  appreciated  only  by  reading  much  of  it,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  few  lines  to  illustrate  its  beauty — 

Upon  the  Hills 
A  passionate  glory  like  a  lover  lay, 
And  stretched  wild  arms  that  burned  across  the  sky, 
And  closing  round  Her,  clasped  Her  in  a  thrill 
Of  flaming  ecstasy,  so  that  Her  feet. 
Weary  no  more,  but  swift  with  all  Desire, 
Flew  like  a  glimmer  of  light  along  the  grass. 
And  vanished  in  the  Flame  upon  the  Hills. 

Mr.  Cousins'  shorter  poems,  notably  his  sonnet  to  Psj^che,  are  of 
equal  distinction.  We  sincei  ely  trust  he  will  not  leave  us  long  without 
more  of  his  charming  work. 

Josephine's  Troubles.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.  London  : 
Burns  &  Gates.  5s. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  does  not,  we  think,  intend  the  story  to  be  the  interest- 
ing part  of  his  book.  The  plot  turns  on  the  relations  between 
Josephine  and  an  interesting  young  German  officer  quartered  in  her 
house  at  Versailles  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  There  is,  however,  the 
very  slightest  of  themes  for  a  narrative,  and  the  tale  possesses  little 
interest.  However,  as  an  account  of  the  hardships  imposed  by  the 
siege  and  the  Franco-German  war — of  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  speaks 
from  experience — the  book^  gives  a  vivid  account,  and  we  fancy  the 
thin  plot  was  merely  intended  as  the  centre  round  which  the  description 
of  ''Red  Ruin"  might  be  elaborated. 

Francis  Apricot.  By  David  Bearxe,  S.J.  London  :  R.  &  T. 
Washbourne.  3s.  6d. 
Fr.  Bearne  brings  to  this  study  of  child  development  a  close  knowledge 
of  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  boyhood  and  the  charm  of  a  simple  literary 
style.  He  traces  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Francis  Apricot,  who, 
though  his  parents  were  prosperous  gentlefolk,  has  to  be  brought  up  in 
a  hard  way  by  his  grandmother,  and  taught  to  crush  human  respect 
and  face  the  world  in  humble  station.  But  his  grandmother  is  loath 
that  instincts  of  birth  should  perish  along  with  lost  lands  and  wealth. 
She,  therefore,  seeks  to  unite  the  training  of  a  sturdy  farmer  with  no 
small  amount  of  culture.  How  far  she  succeeded,  by  what  means,  in 
face  of  what  difficulties,  Fr.  Bearne  tells  in  his  pleasant  chapters. 

Irish  Melodies  for  Men's  Voices.  Gill  and  Son. 
Mr.  Goodman  has  in  this  volume  rendered  a  service  to  Irish  music 
which  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  comparatively  few  for  whose  use 
they  are  intended,  and  the  far  larger  numbers  who  are  listeners  may 
enjoy  them.  The  airs  are  well  chosen.  The  arrangements  will  be 
found  easy,  at  least  where  low  boys'  voices  are  available  ;  all  are  good 
practice,  and  some  will  be  found  effective  for  concert  performance. 
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Selections  from 

SEALY,  BRYERS  &  WALKER'S 

NEW  CATALOGUE, 



The  Law  of  the  Labourers  and  Labourers 
Acts  1883=1906,  Annotated  and  explained,  by  William  Barrett, 
and  Hugh  J.  McCann,  Barristers-at-Law.  Second  Edition  with 
Rules  and  Forms  of  Local  Government  Board  and  County  Court.  Crown 
8vo.,  Cloth,  Net  6s. 

The  Town  Tenants'  (Ireland)  Act,  1906,  with 
Explanatory  Notes.  By  W.  B.  Black  and  Daniel  O'Leary, 
Barristers-at-Law.    Net,  Is.  9cl. 

The   Gaels    of   Moondharrig,   or   the  Modern 

Fianna.    By  Rev.  James  B.  Dollard  (Sliavnamon).     Demy  8vo, 

6d. 

Some  Features  in  Recent  Irish  Finance.  By 

A.  W.  Samuels,  K.C.    Demy  8vo,  Net,  6d, 

Elizabethan  Ireland,  Native  and  English.  By 

G.  B.  O'Connor.  With  Colored  Map  of  Ireland,  by  John  Nordon,  made 
in  1609,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  3S.  6d. 

Types  of  Celtic  Life  and  Art.  By  F.  R.  Montgomery. 
Hitchcock,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  3S.  6d. 

The    Foundation    of    the    Hospital   and  Free 

School    of    King  Charles   II.,   Oxmantown,   Dublin,  known 
as  the  Blue  Coat  School.    By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  F.  R.  Falkiner,  K.C 
Royal  8vo.    Illustrated.    7S.  6d. 

History   of  Ireland   from    1547  to   1782.  With 

Bibliography  and  a  large  number  of  Maps  and  Plans,  by  Rev.  E.  A. 
D'Alton,  M.R.T  a.    Demy  8vo,  Vol.  2.  12S- 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide.  By  S.  C.  Oulton.  Crown 
Svo,  Cloth,  5S.  Od, 

Through  the  New  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
By  William  Redmond,  M.P.  Profusely  Illustrated  and  Map.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"  A  description  of  Australia — of  the  country  in  the  geological,  industrial,  and 
scenic  aspects,  and  of  the  people,  in  the  many-sided  characters  which  the  free  life  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  given  them.  It  is  a  book  full  of  interest  to  everyone  interested 
in  the  growth  of  a  young  nation,  especially  of  a  young  nation  like  Australia,  with  a 
future  that  promises  great  thiogs  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  a  work  specially 
interesting  to  Irish  readers,  whose  countrymen  have  had  so  large  a  share  in  the 
building  up  of  the  nation.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Moran,  '  whose  noble 
labours  for  tlie  welfare  of  Australia  and  Ireland  have  made  his  name  beloved  in 
two  hemispheres,'  Mr.  Redmond  is  known  as  a  picturesque  writer,  with  vivid 
descriptive  powers," — Fr-eeman's  Journal. 

"  A  pleasantly-written  book,  graced  by  many  attractive  photographic  illustra- 
tions ;  it  cannot  but  interest  Irish  readers.'' — The  Scotsman. 

(p.T.O. 
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Hi=You  :  A  Story  of  the  Sea.  By  Robert  Elliott.  Crown  8vo 
2s.  6d. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"It  might  not  unnaturally  be  thought  from  tho  title  of  tliis  work  that  il  dealt 
with  matters  of  a  Chinese  nature.  Hc^wever,  'Hi-Vou'  is  simply  a  nickname 
bestowed  on  a  friendless  ship's  boy  by  the  ratlier  merciless  members  of  the  crew. 
The  book  is,  in  several  respects,  exceedingly  remarkable.  Its  action  is  confined  to 
the  area  of  an  old  tea-clipper  whilst  on  a  voyage  from  London  Town.  But  within 
that  limited  space,  both  of  scene  and  time,  the  author  weaves  an  intensely  absorbing 
piece  of  fiction — absorbing  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  action  as  the  sympathetic 
interest  with  which  the  principal  characters  are  invested." — Fre.eman\  Jourmxl. 

"  The  bullied  boy  Hi- You,  with  his  starved  soul,  and  smothered  sympathies  and 
tortured  senses,  is  a  fine  creation.  Mr.  McQuirk  is  a  creation  to  be  proud  of  ;  while 
the  character  of  Copley,  the  A.B.,  is  also  very  good.  Mr.  Elliott  observes  life  well 
and  narrowly." — The  Trib7ine  (London), 

"  Mr.  Robert  Elliott  is  decidedly  one  of  those  whose  work  may  not  be  easily 
dismissed  as  belonging  to  a  current  convention.  The  principal  story  is  very  curious 
and  original.    His  book  is  good,  and  nearly  very  good  indeed." — Manchester  Guardian, 

'*  This  is  a  story  whose  singularity  is  not  altogether  summed  up  in  the  title.  It 
is  a  problem  novel  in  brief,  the  writer  interests  us  in  the  poor  nameless  weakling 
against  our  will.  By  a  perfectly  natural  development  the  story  is  worked  up  to  a 
tragical  climax."-  Irish  Independent. 

Dromana.    The  Memoirs  of  an  Irish  Family. 

By  Mrs.  Muir  MacKenzie  (Therese  Yilliers  Stuart).  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  5/-. 

PRESS  OPINIONS. 

"The  book  is  really  a  history  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  history  of  a  family,  and 
deserves  the  warmest  praise,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  charming  portrait  of  the 
author  preceding  the  last  page  would  disarm  the  most  hostile  critic." — Northern  Whig, 

"  The  branch  of  literature  to  which  this  book  belongs  is  all  too  little  exploited  in 
these  days,  therefore,  we  give  all  the  more  welcome  to  Mrs.  Muir  MacKenzie's  delightful 
contribution.  The  subject  teems  with  interest,  being  the  ramified  history  of  the 
Geraldine  family." — Cork  Constitution. 

'*  Throughout  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen  pages  of  this  work  there  is  not  an 
uninteresting  line,  and  the  volume  shuuld  find  a  welcome  in  every  well  equipped 
Irish  Library." — Waterford  News. 

"Mrs.  Muir  MacKenzie's  charming  story  of  the  illustrious  owners  of  Dromana  is 
preferable  to  a  ponderous  family  history.  The  book  is  admirably  printed,  and  contains 
a  dozen  excellent  illustrations,  reproduced  from  old  family  portraits  of  bromana." — 
Irish  Independent. 

Love  the  Avenger :  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Richard 
Hartland-Mahon.    Crown  8vo,  2S-  6d. 

Guide  to  the  Principal  Families  of  Flowering 

Plants.    By  J.  Adams,  M.A.  (Cantab).    Net.  Is. 

The  Cromlechs  of  the  County  Dublin.   By  J.  W. 

PoE,  M.A.    Illustrated,  Is. 

The  Doctor's  Locum=Tenens.  By  C.  Reid.  Demy 
8vo,  6d. 

The  Humours  of  a  Blue  Devil  in  the  Isle  of 
Saints.    By  Alan  Warraner.    Demy  8vo,  6d. 


IN    THE  PRESS. 

By  the  Barrow  River,  and  other  Stories.  By  Edmund  Leamy,  B.L.,  M.P. 
Bully  Hayes,  Blackbirder.  By  John  g  Rowe. 

The  IVIaChinationS  of  Cissy.    By  Mrs.  Pierre  B.  Pattisson. 

The  Fenian  and  the  Fairy.  By  Graves  O'Mara. 


BUSINESS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  History  and  Anti= 
quities  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ossory.  By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Carrigan,  CO.,  M.R.LA. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  Brownrigg,  Bishop 
of  Ossorv.  In  4  Vols.  (Small 
4to),  1,700  pages  with  233  illus- 
trations and  a  carefully  prepared 
map.    Price,  £2  2S.  Od. 

' '  He  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
production  of  a  work  not  likely  to  be 

superseded  it  is  a  model  of  what 

such  a  history  ought  to  be,  of  what 
every  Diocese  in  Ireland  should  possess." 
—The  Irish  Times. 

The  Life  and  Writings 
of  St.  Patrick,  Apostle 
of  Ireland.  With  Appen- 
dices, etc.  By  the  Most  Rev.  John 
Healy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.R.I.A., 
Archbishop  of  Tuam.  Royal  8vo, 
10s.  net. 

"  In  Dr.  Healy's  life  of  St.  Patrick  we 
find  the  Saint.  He  is  a  man,  but  a  man 
filled  with  the  Divine  Spirit.  We  find 
here  the  explanation  of  how  the  slave-boy, 
grown  to  be  a  man,  yet  still  '  rusticus  and 
iudoctus'  as  he  confessed  himself,  was 
enabled  to  bring  Kings  and  Princes,  and 
the  chief  men  of  law,  litei'ature,  and 
military  service  to  kneel  before  the  Most 
High  ....  The  book  is  excellently 
produced,  and  in  printing  and  binding  is 
a  fine  example  of  Irish  work." — The 
Freeman's  Journal. 

A  Second  Thebaid,  (The 

Monks  of  the  West.)  Being  a 
Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Monasteries  of  Ireland.  By  the 
Rev.  James  P.  Rushe,  O.D.C. 
Author  of  "  Carmel  in  Ireland." 
Illustrated.    7s.  6cl. 

His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  X  (through 
his  chaplain),  the  Cardinal  Primate  of  all 
Ireland,  and  the  Archbishops  of  Dublin, 
Cashel,  and  Tuam,  have  all  written  to 
the  author  iu  terms  of  warm  appreciation 
of  this  work. 

Insula     Sanctorum  et 

Doctorum  ;     or,  Ireland's 
Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars. 
Royal  8vo,  7S.  6d. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  down  to 
the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion,  with  maps, 
etc.  By  the  Most  Rev.  J ohn  Hbaly,  D.  D., 
LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Tuam  :  Ccm- 
missioner  for  the  Publication  of  tlie  Brehon 
Laws  ;  ex-Prefect  of  the  Dunboyne  Es- 
tablishment, Maynooth  College.  New 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 


Derriana  ;  Essays  and 
Occasional  Yerses,  Chiefly  Re- 
lating to  the  Diocese  of  Derry. 
By  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Doherty, 
Bishop  of  Derry.  Demy  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

Discourses,  Doctrinal 

and  Moral.  By  the  late 
Most  Rev.  Dr.  MacEvilly,  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam.  Demy  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

"  The  book  is  a  handsome  volume  of 
882  pages  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  It  will 
prove  most  useful  and  interesting,  not 
only  to  ecclesiastics  but  to  laymen,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  every  cultured 
Irish  Catholic  home." — The  Mayo  News. 

Hibernian  Night's  En= 
tertainnaents.   Bright  and 

Animating  Volumes,  founded  on 
Incidents  of  Irish  History.  By 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  In  three 
Vols.,  each  Is. 

Vol.  1.— The  Death  of  the 
Children  of  Usnach — The 
Return  of  Claneboy — The 
Captive  of  Killeshin. 

Vol.  2. — Corby  MacGilmore — 
An  Adventure  of  Shane 
O'Neill. 

Vol.  3.— The  Rebellion  of 
Silken  Thomas. 

"  Tliese  beautiful  works  are  about  the 
most  interesting  Historical  Works  of  a 
romantic  kind  connected  with  Irish 
History  that  I  have  ever  re&d."— Vide 
speech  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

Congal :  A  Poem  in  Five 
BooKs.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson.  Cap.  8vo  Edition, 
2s. 

"  The  best  and  greatest  work  that  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson  has  left  us.' — Blackwood. 

"  One  of  the  works  in  recent  poetic 
literatiu'e  worthiest  of  being  known  and 
studied. " — Frazer's  Magazine. 

Lays  of  the  Western 
Gael.  By  Sir  Samuel 
Ferguson.    8vo.    Cloth,  2s. 

"  We  trust  it  will  be  widely  read  by 
our  countrymen — if  they  wish  to  know 
the  way  in  which  their  fathers  thought 
and  felt  and  lived." — The  Nation. 


BUSINESS  ADTERTISEMEKTS. 


The   Early    Haunts  of 
Oliver  Goldsmith.  By 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Kelly,  P.P. 
M  R.I.A.,  Athlone.  Crown  8vo. 
Portrait  on  Cover.  Illustrated. 

2s.  6d. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  in  a  brief 
notice  to  do  justice  to  this  charnnng  and 
charmingly-written  sketcli,  whioli,  to  be 
appreciated,  must  be  road  and  re-read, 
The  book  is  most  beautifully  brought  out, 
and  is  enlivened  with  many  vivid  illustra- 
tions of  scenes  and  people  connected  with 
the  life  and  family  of  the  poet.  What  is 
perhaps  of  greater  interest,  there  is  added 
an  exact  facsimile  of  one  of  the  most 
delightful  letters  of  the  poet.  It  is 
indeed  a  long  time  since  the  public  was 
ofifered  so  interesting  aud  so  valuable  an 
addition  to  Goldsmith  libraries,  and  the 
work  will  doubtless  be  appreciated  as  it 
deserves. ' ' — Freeman'' s  Journal. 

The    Splendid  Knight. 

By  H.  A.  HiNKSoN  (Author  of 
"  Sir  Phelim's  Treasure  an  Irish 
History  of  Adventure.  Illus- 
trated by  Lawson  Wood.  Crown 
8vo.    Cloth.    3S.  66. 

"  I  believe  that  it  will  have  a  special 
interest  for  boys.  Hence  I  think  it  a 
very  appropriate  work  for  a  school  prize. 
Trusting  this  book  will  have  the  success 
its  literary  merits  certainly  deserve,  I  am 
yours  faithfully,"  *  Michael  Cardinal 
Logue. 

The  Green  Cockade.  By 

Mrs.  Pender.  A  Thrilling  His- 
torical Romance  of  Ulster  in  1798. 
Crown  8vo.    Cloth.    3S.  6d. 

"  Her  exquisite  writings  on  Irish 
subjects  have  always  been  read  with 
pleasure.  The  work  now  before  us  is  one 
of  her  best." — Belfast  Morning  News. 

Notable  Irishwomen.  By 

C.  J.  Hamilton.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo.  Cloth. 

3s.  6d. 

"We  can  truthfully  say  of  this  book 
that  it  interests  and  amuses.  The  book  is 
beautifully  printed,  excellently  bound, 
and  the  photographs  with  which  it  is 
illustrated  are  admirably  executed" — 
United  Irishman. 

History  of  Ireland  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to 

1547.  By  Rev.  E.  A.  D'Alton, 
M.R.IA.  Demy  8vo, Vol.1.  12s. 
"  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  student  and 
judging  by  this  first  volume  he  is  giving  us 
the  best  complete  History  of  Ireland  which 
has  yet  been  published." — Daily  News. 


The  Irish  =  American 
History  of  the  United 
States,  fi'om  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Accession  and  First  Presi- 
dential Message  of  His  Excellency 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

In  46  Chapters,  witli  Copious 
Notes  and  References.  By  the 
Late  Very  Rev.  John  Canon 
O'Hanlon.  With  Sixty  Portraits 
of  Illustrious  Americans,  Twenty- 
five  War  Maps,  and  Complete 
Coloured  Map  of  the  United 
States.  Preface  and  Table  of 
Contents.  Text  of  Chapters. 
Appendix  and  Index.  Imperial 
4to.  25s. 

"  It  is  a  l)ook  that  can  be  read  with 
unabated  interest  from  end  to  end,  even 
by  those  who  are  not  inspired  by  the 
student's  zeal." — Irish  Daily  Independent. 

Keegan's  Irish  Tales 
and  Legends.  Edited  by 
Very  Rev.  Canon  O'Hanlon, 
P.P.,  M.R.I.A. 

The  Irish  before  the  Con- 
quest. By  Lady  Ferguson. 
3rd  Edition,  Enlarged,  with 
Diagram.  5s. 

"  We  are  glad  to  express  our  hearty 
admiration  of  the  spirit  and  execution  of 
this  book.  It  brings  learning  and  a 
woman's  graceful  genius  to  the  vindication 
of  a  race  to  whom  fortune  and  the  world 
have  never  been  just." — Cork  Examiner. 

The  Bloody  Bridge  and 
other  Papers,  relating 
to  the  Insurrection  of 

1641.  (Sir  Phelim  O'Neill's 
Rebellion.)     By   Thomas  Fitz- 

PATRICK,LL.D.  5S. 

This  work  embodies  a  course  of  studies 
on  the  chief  aspects  of  a  movement 
which  has  been  strenuously  distorted  and 
misrepresented  by  so-called  historians 
from  the  days  of  Jones  and  Temple  to 
those  of  Carlyle  and  Froude,  or  even  later. 

Ireland  under  Elizabeth 

By  Don  Philip  O'Sullivan  Bear. 

Translated    from    the  Original 

Latin    by  Matthew   J.  Byrne. 

Demy  8vo.    Cloth,  7S.  6cl. 

"  One  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  contemporary  history  relating  to  the 
troubled  and  exciting  period  of  the 
Elizabethan  wars  in  Ireland." — Literary 
World. 

"  There  is  no  more  fascinating  epoch 
in  Irish  History  than  this," — Dundalk 
Democrat. 
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BUSINESS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dapartmsnt  of  AgriGuiture  and  Technisal  Instruction 

for  Ireland. 


UST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  LEAFLETS. 


NUMBXE 


NAME. 


NAME. 


No. 


The  Warble  Fly. 
OtU  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print, 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1900 

Out  of  Print. 

C  liar  lock  Spraying. 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy  Meadows. 

The  Turnip  Fly. 

Wireworms. 

Prevention  of  White  Soour  in  Calves. 
Out  of  Print. 

Contagious  Abortion  in  Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Fertilizers  and  Feeding  StuflFs  Act, 
1893,  and  (Amendment)  Regula- 
tions, 1904. 

Sheep  Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures. 

Swine  Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry ; — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  &;-Treatmeut  of  Premium  Bulls. 

Fowl  Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Pigs. 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  or  Blue 

Quarter. 
Flax  Seed. 

Poultry  Parasites — Fleas,  Mites,  and 
Lice. 

Winter  Egg  Production. 

Rearing  and  Fattening  of  Turkeys. 

Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 

The  Revival  of  Tillage. 

The  Liming  of  Land. 

Field  Experiments — Barley. 

„  Meadow  Hay. 

„  Potatoes. 

„  Mangolda 

„  Oats. 

„  Turnips, 
Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The  Rearing  and  Management  of 
Chickens. 


No. 


44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
o3 
-)i 
oS 
56 
57 
58 
59 
GO 
61 
62 
03 

t)4 

05 

06 

67 
68 

09 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


"  Husk  »  or  "Hoose"  in  Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant  Mite. 
Foul  Brc  »tl  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  i?'attening. 
Portable  Poultry  Houses. 
The  Leather  Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Experiments. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse. 
Calf  Meal. 
The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

Fruit  Packing. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Seed  Testing  Station  for  Ireland. 

The  Packing  of  Butter. 

The  Care  of  Milk  for  Creameries. 

Plans  for  Creamery  Buildings. 

"Redwater"  or  "Blood-Murrain"' 
in  Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit  Suitable  for  Cul- 
tivation in  Ireland. 

Forestry; — The  Planting  of  Waste 
Lands. 

Forestry: — The  l*roper  Method  of 

Planting  Forest  Trees. 
Forestry  : — Trees  for  Poles  &  Timber. 
Forestry  ; — Trees  for  Shelter  and 

Ornament. 
The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in 

Cattle. 

Forestry  : — Planting,  Management, 

and  Preservation  of  Shelter- Belts 

and  Hedge-row  Timber. 
Forestry  : — The    Management  of 

Plantations. 
Forestry  —  Felling     and  Selling 

Timber. 

I'he  Planting  and  Management  of 
Hedges. 

Some  Common  Parasites  of  the  Sheep. 
Barley  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 
Soour  and  Wasting  in  Young  Cattle. 
Home  Butter  Making. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 
Catch  Crops.  


Copies  of  the  above  Leaflets  can  be  obtained,  free  of  charge  and  post  free,  on  application  to  the 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
Dublin.  Letters  of  application  no  addressed  need  not  be  stamped. 


BUSINESS  ADVKKTISKMENTS. 


BSTABIilSHBD  1780. 


PRIZE  MEDALS-London  1862»  Paris  18S9,  Guatemala  1897. 

FRANCIS  TUCKER  &  CO, 


Limited, 


The  Lars^est  and  Oldest  Manufacturers 
of  every  description  of 


CANDLES 


F^OR  CHURCH  U3 


"A"  Quality  Wax  (C=75%B/rax)  •  •  Price  2/4  par 

Prize  Medal    „       „    65%   „  ...  „    22  „ 

No.  1  Quality  Wax      „    55%    „  ...  ,    2/-  „ 

•D"    „     „       „     25%  „  ...  „    1/4  „ 

For  Quarterly  Certificate  of  Analysis  vidt  PRICE  LIST  sent  on  application. 


Vegetable  Candles.  1/5,  1/3,  1/1,  and  lid.  per  lb. 


TERMS  OP  BUSINESS.— 5  %  for  cash  quarterly,  Carriage  Paid  oa  Orders 
of  £2  and  upwards. 
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